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HOUSING “SCANDAL” 

On April 14, Sen. Harry Byrd revealed to his col- 
leagues that his Committee on Nonessential Expendi- 
tures had for nearly a year been probing the Federal 
Housing Administration. It had uncovered much ex- 
travagance and also evidence of “gross mismanage- 
ment and most serious fiscal irresponsibility, if not 
actual fraud and graft.” Two days earlier the Presi- 
dent had fired a high FHA official and ordered housing 
boss Albert Cole to initiate a thorough investigation. 
The Senate Finance Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over housing, also started an enquiry. 

It is entirely possible that all this activity may turn 
up illegalities and put a few builders, bankers and 
FHA officials behind the bars. In view of the headlines 
and fanfare in Washington, that is what the average 
citizen is likely to expect. Those who have been keep- 
ing close tab on the housing program, however, are 
taking a more sophisticated view of the “scandal.” 
They suspect that the probes will reveal nothing more 
than widespread profiteering under Section 608 of the 
Housing Act of 1942 and high-pressure tactics, also 
profitable, under Title I of the Housing Act of 1950. 
We say “nothing more,” not in a spirit of moral com- 
placency, but because Congress, in writing the law, 
with its eyes wide open risked some profiteering. 

That is a harsh statement, but a true one. In Section 
608 the legislators gave the housing lobby everything 
that profit-hungry builders could desire. It is a matter 
of record that in 1949 the CIO’s National Housing 
Committee fought section 608 as likely to lead to give- 
aways. The Architectural Forum said that the program 
had been “aptly designated as the ‘apartment boom 
floated on public risk and private profit’.” Sen. Homer 
E. Capehart concedes that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which he heads, has been aware for years that 
the law could be misused. That is why, it appears, 
Congress killed Section 608 in 1950. 

Under Section 608, which was intended to encour- 
age private rental projects, the Government agreed 
to guarantee 90 per cent of mortgages granted builders 
by banks and other lending agencies. A shrewd builder 
would obtain a mortgage, say for $10 million, but 
would succeed in assembling land and erecting a proj- 
ect for $9 million. He pocketed the difference as a 
windfall profit. Meanwhile rents on the project were 
based on the $10-million figure, so that the builder 
was able to meet interest and amortization charges 
and also show an operating profit. Unless there was 
collusion between the FHA appraiser and the builder 
in fixing the cost of the project, on which the mortgage 
was based, this operation was entirely legal. 

Title I covers FHA-insured loans on home repairs. 
Here the money was made by high-pressure tactics. A 
repair salesman would persuade an owner to fix up 
his porch, telling him that the job would cost $1,200. 
The owner would obtain a mortgage from his bank. 
But the actual cost of the work might be only $900. 
So the salesman and the local builder would split the 
difference. This seems to be legal, too. 
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Richard M. Nixon: statesman answers politician 

The “not for attribution” address of Vice President 
Nixon to 400 members of the American Association of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington on Good Friday 
proved to be quite a speech. Including guests, about a 
thousand people heard it. The next morning’s papers 
attributed the speech to “a high Administration source” 
—a concession the press won from the speaker. A few 
hours later word was back from London that Mr. 
Nixon had been publicly identified as the speaker. In 
our book what the Vice President said needed saying. 
Since his visit to the Far East he knows a lot about 
that area. He said a Pacific Nato would not solve the 
Indo-China problem right now. His most newsworthy 
observation was made in answer to a very “iffy” ques- 
tion: if the French forces should withdraw from Indo- 
China, what would the United States do? After saying 
there was no reason why the French could not win, 
Mr. Nixon said he thought we would have to send 
troops if this was the only way to avert another retreat 
in the Far East. He conceded that the Korean war was 
unpopular, but insisted that we would risk disaster if 
we followed “uninformed opinion.” He even admitted 
the Korean truce may have been a mistake. Perhaps 
we should have fought to a decisive victory. (Inci- 
dentally, the New York Times failed to report this 
passage.) . . . These statesmanlike observations con- 
trast sharply, however, with Mr. Nixon’s March 13 TV 
reply to Adlai Stevenson. Having bragged about stop- 
ping the Korean war, he then asked: “Does he think 
the Korean war should not have been stopped?” The 
Vice President himself now questions whether it 
should have been. If he finds American public opinion 
“uninformed,” his own politicking must share the 
blame. 


British cooperation with France 

Has a new form of Anglo-French relations begun 
with the publication on April 14 of the British White 
Paper on cooperation with the European Defense 
Community (EDC)? A few weeks ago London and 
Paris recalled the fiftieth anniversary of the “Entente 
Cordiale.” The relations between the two countries 
since 1904 have actually always been informal and 
even unstable. The British policy of balance of power 
and non-involvement on the Continent has excluded, 
by definition, any permanent solidarity of policy with 
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France. Great Britain is indeed a member of the 
loosely organized 15-member Council of Europe. It is 
not and will not become a member of the 6-member 
EDC. What this has meant to the French is that they 
would find themselves in an organization in which the 
German influence, politically as well as militarily, 
could become predominant. For this reason French 
policy has long struggled to get British commitments 
to the EDC. The White Paper is the result of these 
long efforts of French diplomacy. One British division 
is pledged to the European Army and British troops 
will remain on the Continent as long as the Soviet 
danger exists. In order to provide for political as well 
as military integration, a British minister will attend 
meetings of the EDC Council of Ministers and a 
permanent British representative will maintain day-to- 
day relations with the EDC’s Board of Commissions. 
The question is whether these pledges go far enough 
or come soon enough to turn the balance in favor of 
French ratification of the EDC treaty. 


Another Bevanite rebellion 

Knowledgeable Americans will probably view with 
apprehension the latest move in Aneurin Bevan’s fight 
to upset the Attlee-Morrison leadership of the British 
Labor party. Not that most of them have any great 
concern for the political fortunes of the individuals 
involved. They haven’t. But the continuing cost of 
free-world leadership, plus their conviction that Soviet 
ambitions can be checked only by a firm display of 
unity, have made them allergic to foreign develop- 
ments inimical to Nato and other cooperative measures 
for peace and security. Such Americans reason that 
Mr. Bevan would not at this time be renewing open 
warfare with Messrs. Attlee and Morrison were he 
not convinced that the moment was politically oppor- 
tune. In quitting the Parliamentary Labor Steering 
Committee on April 14, the very leftish Welshman at- 
tacked the party’s leadership for not repudiating the 
Dulles plan for a Pacific Nato against communism in 
Southeast Asia. At the same time he loosed a few shafts 
at two old favorite targets—West German rearmament 
and the European Defense Community. Since the 
United States is closely identified with all these 
projects, Mr. Bevan must believe that a majority of 
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the Labor party following now shares his hostility, no 
merely to the projects themselves, but to the whok 
brand of leadership this country has been furnishin, 
the free world. Were this not so, Bevan’s break wit) 
the party’s leadership would be an act of politic,| 
suicide. It would be, that is, what the French cal] ; 


bétise, an act of stupidity. And no one has ever sug. 
- © 


gested that “Nye” Bevan is a stupid man. Hence th, | 
fear felt over here that neutralist, anti-America, 
sentiment is on the rise in Britain. 


Modernizing civil defense 

Representatives Holifield, Price, Friedel, Moss and j 
Machrowicz are worried about our civil-defense pp. 
gram. They claim it is not geared to the hydrogen 
age, in which one H-bomb can knock out the largeg 
city and one multi-plane assault can lay waste the 
major centers of population and industry in the United } 
States. In fact, as they asserted in identical resolutioy; | 
introduced April 12, “civil defense as now constituted | 
in the United States is utterly inadequate to cope with 
the danger of enemy attack and the resultant massive 
destruction of life and property.” Only the most “rigor. 
ous and comprehensive measures” entailing “extraor- 
dinary expenditures of public funds and unusw , 
obligations and responsibilities on the part of all cit. | 
zens’ could lessen loss of life and property. In orde 
to have the resources and the power to take those 
measures, the civil-defense agency of the Feder 
Government, asserted the Congressmen, should be te. 
organized and made an executive department of the ; 
Federal Government, headed by a Secretary. Because, 
as Mr. Holifield told the House, the problem of civilian 
defense cannot be divorced from military defense, the 
Secretary of Civil Defense should be made a member 
of the National Security Council. All this the President 
can suggest to the Congress in accordance with the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. The resolution dwindle 
down to an ambiguous request that the President shal ’ 
embark upon a program of pooling atomic energy 
“with other friendly nations.” Does that mean he 
should give up his present negotiations with Russia’ 
On the whole, however, the resolution deserves imme- 
diate consideration by the House Committee on Gor 
ernment Operations. 


Air Force on “strategic bombing” 

On April 17 a subcommittee of the House Appre- | 
priations Committee disclosed theretofore secret Ai 
Force testimony on domestic air defense. Gen. Nathat 
F, Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, told the subcom: | 
mittee that the objective of U. S. defense planning i 
an all-atomic Air Force that could “deliver a sudden 
massive blow against the will and ability of the enem) 
to wage war.” Is that the current interpretation of tlt 
“effective deterrent power” we are working toward? 
“blow against the will” of the enemy is generally ur! 
derstood to mean population-bombing. Does Secreta! 
Dulles agree with that interpretation? In his Apt 
Foreign Affairs article, in which he clarified his cont 
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versial Jan. 12 presentation of the doctrine of “instant 
retaliation,” Mr. Dulles very carefully delimited his 
doctrine by referring to “a position to retaliate mas- 
sively against the war industries of an attacking na- 
tion.” Once again we ask for a clear definition of what 
both the State and Defense departments mean by 
“strategic bombing.” Does or does it not include 
atomic-, hydrogen- or perhaps cobalt-bombing of 
civilian populations in order to destroy their will to 
resist? Meanwhile, we have General Twining to thank 
for the best definition of the armament race that has 
come to our attention. He revealed to the subcom- 
mittee that our air-defense measures “are being care- 
fully phased to keep ahead of Soviet capabilities in 
types and numbers of long-range aircraft and atomic 
weapons.” Where these measures will inevitably lead 
both the United States and the Soviet Union is dis- 
cussed at length editorially on pages 126-127 of this 
issue. 


Struggle for youth in the Red world 

The Communists have never been blind to the im- 
portance of winning over the rising generation. But in 
recent months there have been signs of increased pre- 
occupation with the youth problem in the Soviet 
sphere. Both juvenile delinquency and the resurgence 
of religion among the youth seem to bother them 
equally. This is not surprising. As the Free Europe 
Committee’s News From Behind the Iron Curtain for 
March points out, the Communist campaign against 
“hooliganism” is “less a struggle against juvenile de- 
linquency than a struggle against juvenile ‘deviation- 
ism,” always feared by a totalitarian regime. The 
strengthening of religion presents a like threat to the 
hold of the regime upon the young minds. At the 12th 
Congress of the Komsomol or Communist Youth 
League held in Moscow on March 19, the first secre- 
tary of the league’s central committee, A. N. Shelepin, 
called for a new drive against the “superstition” which 
had spread as a result of the complacency of officials. 
He proclaimed this duty in unmistakable terms: 

Our task is to end this indifference to the activities 

of the church amongst our youth, to strengthen 

the atheistic education of youth in every way and 

to give full rein to anti-religious propaganda 

within the Komsomol. 
As the wind blows in Moscow, so it will blow in the 
captive countries. Some time ago exiled Polish school- 
boys in England petitioned the Holy Father to pro- 
claim St. Stanislaus Kostka and St. Emmeric, youth 
patrons of Poland and Hungary, as advocates of all 
those whose faith is threatened in their youth. The 
urgent need for such spiritual help is only too grimly 
evident. 


Sign the no-raiding agreement now 

The suggestion of Al Hayes that the AFL and CIO, 
despite holdouts in both camps, proceed with the pro- 
jected no-raiding agreement is so eminently sensible 
that it ought to be adopted forthwith. As the head 


of the big 700,000-member International Association 
of Machinists noted in a recent letter to AFL President 
George Meany, enough unions have already assented 
to the agreement to provide a no-raiding area covering 
10 million workers. All major CIO unions are ready to 
forswear raiding (that is, persuading members of 
other unions to shift their affiliation) and are also pre- 
pared to submit all jurisdictional disputes to binding 
arbitration. Of the 110 international unions in the 
AFL, 65 are likewise willing to go along. Actually, 
the agreement has been held up till now by the refusal 
of a single AFL affiliate to sign on the dotted line. 
That affiliate unfortunately happens to be Dave Beck's 
Teamsters—the biggest, most aggressive union in the 
AFL. If the CIO delays signing until Mr. Beck has 
come to see the wisdom and necessity of subordinating 
Teamster ambitions to the general well-being of labor, 
it will probably wait a long time. There is something 
to Mr. Hayes’ argument that, if the AFL and CIO 
proceed with the agreement, “those who do not sign 
now will find it to their advantage to sign in the 
future.” Then, too, the labor leaders should not ignore 
the effect of affirmative action on public opinion. The 
country stands ready to applaud even a partial no- 
raiding agreement. 


More Operation Bootstrap 

Forty American communities, according to an article 
in Collier's for April 30, have learned “How your town 
can avoid a recession.” Some of these towns learned 
the lesson from the author of the article himself, 
William L. Batt Jr., who, as special assistant to the 
U. S. Secretary of Labor from 1949 to 1953, was as- 
signed the job of aiding distressed areas. Latest to 
benefit from his experience is hard-hit Toledo. There 
Mr. Batt serves as executive secretary of the Industrial 
Development Council, formed by Toledo’s civic, labor 
and business leaders a few months ago when jobless- 
ness there rose to double the national average. From 
Toledo the New York Mirror’s labor columnist, Victor 
Riesel, reported April 18 some of the council’s achieve- 
ments. Civic, business and labor groups contributed 
money to attract outside industry by planning, promo- 
tion and partial financing. They have already inter- 
ested several companies in locating branches in the 
Lake Erie port city. When the Defense Department 
decided in March to cancel further orders for jeeps 
from Kaiser-Willys, the council, with 1,000 jobs at 
stake, won the department over to renewal of its con- 
tract. Biggest contribution of labor leaders has been 
industrial peace. To end jurisdictional squabbles a 
joint AFL-CIO committee was formed. Its most stun- 
ning achievement was its ability to award jurisdiction 
(to CIO) over the just completed Republic Steel 
power plant. Only a few days ago the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ vice president, Richard Gosser, set 
the labor world talking when he got the 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Willys Motor Company to vote themselves 
a 5-to-10-per-cent wage cut. Like Toledo, your town 
can help itself to lick the recession. 
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Human Events plays by ear 

The April 14 issue of Human Events, Washington 
“dope” sheet, made a feeble attempt to write off Cath- 
olic criticism of Senator McCarthy's activities. Sam- 
ple: “The editorial control of this weekly [AMeERIca] 
has been for some time in the hands of a few Jesuits 
who sympathize with the ‘social’ group in the Church.” 
That’s what it says. Now, friends, the entire Catholic 
Church is social. It is bidden to do much more than 
“sympathize” with papal social encyclicals. The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, organ of the 
American hierarchy, is social. So is the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, of which all diocesan 
Catholic charities are members. The social apostolate 
isn’t in the hands of a clique in the Church. As for 
this Review, it’s “in the hands of” more Jesuits, here 
and elsewhere, than it was ever in the hands of before. 
So much for that ... HE put in a “phone call” to a 
nearby Catholic institution of higher learning and 
“drew the statement that the entire faculty, all priests, 
stood solidly behind the Wisconsin Senator.” This 
testimony of whoever answered the phone in an un- 
identified institution is valueless. “Most” of the approx- 
imately 100 diocesan weeklies “show approval for 
McCarthy.” We seriously doubt that “most” of them 
have ever declared themselves on the subject. The 
latest Gallup poll had 46 per cent of Catholics favor- 
able to the Senator, 41 per cent unfavorable. We're 
interested in objective evidence rather than in mere 
poll-taking. But if anyone wants to count heads, he'll 
have to do more than put in a couple of phone calls. 
That’s for sure. 


Correction 

In our Annual Education Issue last week, through 
an oversight, we allowed a contributor to express the 
opinion that bishops and others “must accept their 
responsibilities” in overcoming the difficulties involved 
in the use of more lay teachers in the swiftly expand- 
ing Catholic elementary school system. The article 
went on to say that bishops “must” make some provi- 
sion for organizing Catholic lay teachers into a pro- 
fessional working group (Am. 4/24, p. 104). It is quite 
out of place, of course, for this Review to publish 
statements in any way defining episcopal duties, and 
it never wittingly does. Such questions belong entirely 
to their Excellencies, who are appointed precisely 
because of their proven ability to discharge the heavy 
duties of their high office. It is no doubt helpful to 
them and to others in charge of Catholic education to 
have the faithful make known, at the proper time and 
in the proper manner, such needs as might otherwise, 
in the press of many burdens, not be fully appreciated. 
That was our purpose in publishing what we believe 
was substantially a helpful article. But the phrase- 
ology in two passages was unfortunate. It occurred 
in a special issue among pages which went to press a 
day early and was not noticed until it was too late for 
revision. If any offense was given, it was entirely un- 
intended and is sincerely regretted. 
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IS THE RECESSION OVER? 

Mounting evidence indicates that the slow, stead) 
slide from 1953's all-time peaks has stopped. Mog 
business indicators have either become stable or ar 
perking up. Factory production has held steady fy 
three weeks at its plateau, down 10 per cent froy 
1953’s peak. Steel has stabilized at 68 per cent ¢, 
capacity (with orders, e.g., on tin plate, picking up; 
bit). Auto production picked up steadily from jt 
December low and now moves into its three beg 
months. 

Even before the rush of Easter trade, the Nation; 
Bureau of Economic Research had found that its sep. 
sitive business barometers showed more signs of te. 
vival than were evident at the same stage of the las 
three recessions since 1929. 

Actually, the 10-per-cent decline in factory output 
badly overstates the extent of the recession, for thi 
decline (confined largely to durable goods) had sev. 
eral offsets. The net result is that the over-all decline | 
in the gross national product was less than 2 per cent, 

The following are some of the offsets. Most u- 
noticed was the $5-billion increase of spending in the 
service industries (e.g., rentals, electricity, persona 
services, repairs, travel). Construction was another biz | 
offset. New building during January-March bettered 
last year’s average annual rate of $37 billion. New con. 
tracts for March were at an all-time high. Housing 
starts alone have been running at an annual rate of 
1.16 million, slightly above last year’s average. Busi- 
ness expenditures on new plant and equipment, to cite 
just one more offset, held at 1953’s $28-billion-a-year 
clip. 

The chief factor behind this high level of business 
activity is the consumer. The public had plenty to 
spend and was spending it. 

True, wages and salaries declined 2.5 per cent from 
last year’s peak. But here again there were offsets , 
Unemployment compensation, old-age pensions and 
tax cuts wiped out all but $1 billion of the decline in 
aggregate income. Spending from this income has 
been running at an annual rate of $230 billion. This is 
above last year’s average and only $1 billion under 
last year’s peak. ; 

One other crucial statistic is the rate of saving 
The public is now stashing away 7.8 per cent of it 
income. (Last year’s average was 7.3 per cent.) It has 
a hoard of over $200 billion. Clearly, the public, de- | 
spite shifting $5 billion of its spending to services, ha 
the money to wipe out the 4-per-cent decline suffered } 
by the retail trade. A reduction of one percentage 
point in savings would put back to work most of the 
unemployed in cars, appliances, etc. 

More factors on the plus side could be cited: recent 
investment plans, sales expectations, easy mortgage 
money. On the minus side is the suffering that much 
though not all, of our unemployment entails. Looking 
at this picture, the President’s chief economic advise, 
Dr. A. F. Burns, says 1954 is as likely as not to better 
1953. P. S. L. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The feeling seems to be growing around Washington 
that we have not yet solved the problem of weeding 
loyalty and security risks out of the Government. As 
is known, we have had two procedures since the war: 
the Truman system and the Eisenhower system. Under 
Mr. Truman, a sharp distinction was made between 
loyalty risks and security risks, and several compli- 
cated appeals procedures were set up. Several hundred 
employes were separated from the service, but the 
system was always under fire from both conservatives 
and liberals. 

Mr. Eisenhower quickly made a change. His system 
lumped security and loyalty risks together; the out- 
side appeals boards were abolished; all cases are 
handled within the agency concerned. It has two 
objectives: to simplify and hasten disposal of cases, 
and to safeguard the rights of the accused persons. 

To judge from those cases which have been publi- 
cized, the new plan is vitiated by the same defect as 
Mr. Truman’s: the accusation is anonymous, the ac- 
cused may not cross-examine witnesses, if any, and 
there is the added fact that nobody knows whether 
the separated employe was guilty of disloyalty or of 
being a security risk. To the public this may make 
little difference, but to the person’s own family or 
social circle it is a tragedy. Frequently, this person is 
never even told why he was fired, and re-employment 
elsewhere is made difficult. 

Disloyalty may range from overt acts of treason to 
having entertained dangerous thoughts or associations 
in one’s youth. “Derogatory information” in the FBI 
files or being “named” in a congressional investigation 
is often sufficient for suspension or even outright firing. 
A security risk may be a person subject to blackmail 
if he does not reveal Government secrets to the enemy; 
he may have relatives behind the Iron Curtain. Or he 
may have a criminal past, or be a drunkard or sexual 
pervert, or be nothing more than a common species of 
“blabbermouth.” 

The result has been what Washington calls the 
“numbers game.” So many hundreds discharged from 
this agency or that, but no breakdown, no inkling of 
the charges or the proofs. The result is that “I used to 
work for the Government” is often a cause for deep 
but vague suspicions everywhere. 

Also, threats of assassination received, or of public 
but untrue accusations, on an “or else” basis, might 
make a man a security risk, through no fault of his 
own. Some here think this may be the outcome of the 
Oppenheimer case. 

This whole matter is delicate and dangerous. It 
requires high qualities of wisdom and charity in its 
administration. Perhaps no mere “system” will protect 
the Government from harm. WitFrm Parsons 


The usefulness of private and parochial schools to 
America’s future is “beyond calculation,” said U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Samuel M. Brownell, 
speaking April 17 at a celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of London School in Washington, D. C. 
Non-public schools . . . can teach particular re- 
ligious or philosophical tenets which the com- 
munity as a whole may not support. There are 
many persons who sincerely believe that, with all 
their devotion to ethical and spiritual values .. . 
public schools are unable to come to grips with 
religious faith as they believe it should be taught. 
Non-public schools, “by their historic contribution to 
our tradition of freedom of belief and freedom to 
teach ... exemplify a democratic freedom.” 
pb The twentieth anniversary of Spirit, bimonthly 
publication of the Catholic Poetry Society of America 
(386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.), will be ob- 
served May 8 and 9. On May 8 a Poets’ Forum will be 
held in Hunter College auditorium, 695 Park Ave., New 
York, followed by a reception. On May 9 a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass will be sung in the Church of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, by Msgr. John S. Middleton, chaplain 
of the society, followed by a luncheon and a panel 
discussion. Fr. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., Editor-in-Chief 
of America will be subdeacon of the Mass. The Catho- 
lic Poetry Society, which has now 1,500 members in 
15 branches, was founded in 1931 by the late Fr. 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., who was then Editor-in-Chief 
of AMERICA. 
B Duckett’s Bookshop, 140 Strand, London, England, 
write us that they have compiled a list of books and 
pamphlets in print on our Lady, such as was suggested 
by Mother Mary Amato, O.S.U. (Am. 3/138, p. 640). 
It will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 
B Robert Ross (417 Beach Street, Flint, Mich.) has 
designed and produced a Marian Year medal for use 
as a pin. The design, in blue enamel, is that of the 
reverse side of the Miraculous Medal, with “Marian 
Year 1854-1954” inscribed around the edge. The medal- 
pin wholesales for 25¢. 
B& The Mission Stamp Bureau of Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., celebrates this year its 25th anniver- 
sary. The bureau’s work of sorting and selling canceled 
stamps helps to raise funds to support 135 New 
England Jesuit missionaries in five mission fields. 
Many U. S. seminaries and missionary societies find 
such bureaus a valuable source of revenue. 
pw In Winnipeg, Manitoba, April 19 died Most Rev. 
Alfred A. Sinnott, 77, first archbishop of that see, 
which was created as an archbishopric in 1915. He 
resigned his see in 1952, becoming titular Bishop of 
Sebastia in Armenia, and was succeeded by his coad- 
jutor, Most Rev. Philip F. Pocock. CuK 
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“Crash program” for peace 


In his Easter message the Holy Father spent little 
time on the traditional Easter exsultets. In heaven, he 
said, “all is peace and joy,” but here below is ever in- 
creasing anxiety, even trepidation, because the peoples 
of the world are “placed at the mercy of new destruc- 
tive arms of unprecedented violence.” 

The weapon the Pope singled out for description 
was not the H-bomb. It was the uncontrollable cobalt 
bomb containing lithium 6 deuteride, triggered by an 
A-bomb and encased in a shell of cobalt. Neutrons 
produced by the combined explosion bombard the 
cobalt, transforming it into a radioactive mass giving 
off gamma rays 320 times more deadly than radium’s. 


[These means of destruction] are now capable, 
with artificially radioactive isotopes of extended 
average life, of polluting in a lasting manner the 
atmosphere, the land and also the oceans; even 
where these areas are very distant from the areas 
directly stricken and contaminated by the nuclear 
explosions. 


The phrase “extended average life” refers to what is 
known as the “half-life” of the substance. The half-life 
of radioactive cobalt is five years. That means it decays 
50 per cent during that time, the remainder decays 
50 per cent in the next five years, and so on. 

The Pope was announcing the fulfilment of Ein- 
stein’s 1950 prophecy that once a cobalt bomb becomes 
feasible, “radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere, 
and hence annihilation of any life on earth, will have 
been brought within the range of technical possibili- 
ties.” In view of this hideous actuality, the Holy 
Father promised that he will 

tirelessly endeavor to bring about, by means of 

international agreements—always in subordination 

to the principle of legitimate self-defense—the 
effective proscription and banishment of atomic, 
biological and chemical warfare. 


This passage reaffirms the Holy Father’s application, 
in his discourse on Medical Ethics last October 19, 
of moral principles to modern war. Even in the hydro- 
gen age a nation may “fight a war that is absolutely 
necessary for the self-defense of a community very 
seriously threatened by an injustice that cannot be 
prevented in any other way.” 

His fundamental assumption is that even so-called 
“mass destruction weapons” are morally neutral. The 
morality of their use depends on circumstances, (See 
“Morals and the new strategy,” AM. 1/30, p. 435, and 
also “A moralist, a scientist and the H-bomb,” Am. 
4/8/50). This principle seems in turn to depend on 
the assumption that the user has control of his weapon. 
The example usually cited is the dropping of an 
H-bomb on a fleet dispersed at sea. 


THE CosaLt Boms 


What about the essentially uncontrollable C-bomb? 
After its explosion, the cloud of deadly radioactive 
cobalt dust might circulate in the earth’s envelope of 
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air for years, destroying any area where a “fallout’ 
occurred. The use of such an indiscriminate weapon 
could hardly come under “legitimate self-defense.” 
The Holy Father said last October that “when the 
damages caused by [ABC or atomic-biological-chem- 
ical] war are not comparable to those of ‘tolerated 
injustice, one may have a duty to ‘suffer the injus- 
tice’.” Because of the damage it can cause, the C-bom) 
must rank high in the weapons to be proscribed by 
international agreement. 

Profoundly disturbing is the growing tendency 
among public figures to discount the possibility of 
such agreement and to accept as our final peace policy 
reliance on the “deterrent of massive retaliatory 
power.” When both East and West have enough long- 
range aircraft and guided missiles with nuclear war- 
heads, they are supposed to settle down to what Sir 
Winston Churchill called a “peace of mutual terror.” 
Others call it “an armed equilibrium”; others “a bal- 
ance of terror.” Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer likened it 
to.the peace enjoyed by two scorpions in a bottle. 

The atomic scientist was roundly criticized for using 
this figure of speech by Mr. Walter Lippmann. Re- 
cently, however, the highly regarded political analyst 
argued against any agreement to ban H-bombs. Mr. 
Lippmann on March 31 expressed his belief that they 
would never be abolished by agreement but that they 
would not be used if they neutralized each other. 

In his Easter message the Holy Father rejected the 
“balance of terror” theory as the final solution of the 
arms race in these challenging words: “When will the 
rulers of nations realize that peace cannot consist in 
an exasperating and costly relationship of reciprocal 
terror... >” Not forever can two hydrogen-powered 
colossi be expected to do no more than glower at each 
other across a trembling world. A prolonged period 
of unrelieved reciprocal terror would result in an 
international nervous breakdown leading to that mad- 
ness against which the President warned on April 5. 
And who will claim that Americans are more resistant 
than Russians? 


New APPROACHES NEEDED 


What we need now is a “crash program” for peace 
through disarmament like those which produced both 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs. The Manhattan 
Project had a number of tentative programs proceed- 
ing simultaneously. More than once, we are told, the 
scientists had to start all over again when a line of 
action they had followed 90 per cent of the way sud- 
denly came to a dead end. By contrast, the United 
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States has not tried a new tack on atomic control since 
the Baruch plan came to a dead end seven years ago. 
It is time to try several new ones. 

In his April 5 radio address President Eisenhower 
hinted at a new approach when he asserted that the 
H-bomb “is not going to be used by our initiative.” 
Why not explore the road in the direction of such a 
“self-denying ordinance?” Why not begin with a 
pact to outlaw the cobalt bomb? Or an agreement that 
ABC weapons will not be used against non-strategic 
targets? Such agreements might help to make the 
over-all problem manageable and reawaken mutual 
confidence. 

More than that is needed, admittedly, to achieve 
the miracle of changing reciprocal terror into recipro- 
cal trust. The Pope gave us a clue to one thing we can 
do. He broke off abruptly his litany of the world’s ills 
to invoke the Blessed Virgin as “the symbol and archi- 
tect of men’s reconciliation.” 

Because April 26 is the Feast of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, the National Council of Catholic Women 
chose it for a Day of Reparation. When that same day 
was set for the Geneva Conference, NCCW promptly 
assigned its eight million affiliate members as a 
“second intention” the success of the conference. 

A subcommittee of the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion has finally begun serious and secret negotiations. 
If they break down, the period of perpetual peril, of 
reciprocal terror will set in. We invite all lay and 
religious organizations, therefore, to unite in a “crash 
program of prayer’ for the duration of the discussions. 
For inspiration they can look to the indomitable Pius 
XII, who has promised to “tirelessly endeavor to bring 
about by international agreement, the effective pro- 
scription and banishment of atomic, biological and 
chemical warfare.” 


Dr. Oppenheimer’s 


“atomic clock’’ 


“The trouble, then, is just this,” wrote Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer in Foreign Affairs for last July: “during 
this period the atomic clock ticks faster and faster.” 
The nation’s most famous nuclear physicist, director 
of the Los Alamos atomic-bomb laboratory from 1943 
to 1945 and chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s General Advisory Committee of nine scientists 
from 1947 to 1952, was thinking in terms of the sur- 
vival of mankind. By the time his article appeared, 
however, the “atomic clock” was ticking faster and 
faster towards the zero hour of his personal career. 
On April 12 the secret was out: Dr. Oppenheimer had 
been notified late last December that his clearance for 
access to Government atomic and _ thermonuclear 
secrets had been suspended pending a review of 
“questions as to your veracity, conduct and even your 
loyalty.” 

The Oppenheimer case may have incalculable reper- 
cussions. It is not yet clear who or what is more on 


trial: an individual or a nation. All we can do is to 
highlight phases of this case (now before a special 
board, working in secret) which may help our readers 
to understand its outline. 


How THE Story BROKE 


The circumstances under which the suspension be- 
came public have led to conjectures seemingly at vari- 
ance with the facts. On “See It Now” (CBS-TV), 
replying to Edward Murrow, Senator McCarthy on 
April 6 declared: “If there were no Communists in our 
Government, why did we delay for 18 months, delay 
our research on the hydrogen bomb...?... And I 
ask you, who caused it? Was it loyal Americans or was 
it traitors in our Government?” The Oppenheimer 
headlines six days later suggested that the Eisenhower 
Administration had simply beat the Senator to the 
punch by opening the case before he did. 

The chronology suggests it was the other way 
around. Last May Fortune magazine published an 
unsigned piece saying Dr. Oppenheimer had tried “to 
postpone, if not stifle” the building of the H-bomb. On 
July 3, the very week Oppenheimer’s Foreign Affairs 
article appeared, Admiral Strauss, who had won out 
against Oppenheimer on the H-bomb, became chair- 
man of AEC. Four days later (according to E. W. 
Kenworthy in the New York Times for Sunday, April 
18) he ordered the removal of classified documents 
from Oppenheimer’s custody. 

The fact that U. S. atomic detection confirmed 
Russia’s claim to possession of the H-bomb (an- 
nounced by Malenkov on August 8) may have sharp- 
ened Washington’s concern about Oppenheimer’s 
having argued strongly against our H-bomb “crash 
program,” though we had by then already exploded a 
thermonuclear device at Eniwetok on November 2, 
1952—according to Fortune, over Oppenheimer’s oppo- 
sition. Last November, when Admiral Strauss, Secre- 
tary Wilson and Arthur Flemming, director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, consulted with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower about the derogatory information 
accumulated in the Oppenheimer file, it was decided 
that “a blank wall be placed between Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and any secret data.” (This was revealed in 
AEC’s statement of April 18.) 

On December 21, Admiral Strauss informed Oppen- 
heimer, who has been director of the Institute of 
Higher Studies at Princeton since 1947, of this deci- 
sion, giving him a choice of resigning from all AEC 
work or facing the charges. He chose the latter. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times learned that Oppenheimer had been notified in 
writing of the charges against him and had filed his 
reply. Oppenheimer and his attorneys, having been 
advised by the Government they could do so, decided 
to release the documents. So the Times for April 18 
published the December 23 letter of Maj. Gen. K. D. 
Nichols, general manager of AEC, to Oppenheimer 
and the latter’s 43-page reply of March 4. This is how 
the news broke. 
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Wuy THE Case Was REOPENED 


Nearly all the charges detailed in General Nichols’ 
letter had been reviewed many times—for example, by 
congressional investigating committees in 1948 and 
1950. In 1950 Senator (now Vice President) Nixon 
publicly adjudged Oppenheimer a good security risk— 
as he again did off-the-record two weeks ago. What 
has happened since to require another review? 

One thing that happened was the Eisenhower 
Executive Order 10450 of April 29, 1953, obliging 
every department and agency head to designate what- 
ever positions are sensitive. No person can occupy any 
such position unless he is subjected to a full field 
investigation and, if the results seem to require it, is 
cleared by a formal review. This requirement applies 
even to the security procedures laid down in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Hence Admiral Strauss 
had legal reasons for calling for a review of the Oppen- 
heimer case, which General Nichols set up by appoint- 
ing a three-man Personnel Review Board for this 
purpose. 

MEANING OF THE DECISION 


Whatever the recommendations of this panel, or 
even of an appellate review board, General Nichols is 
not bound by them. Dr. Oppenheimer’s personal se- 
curity, one can assume, will be subordinated to that 
of the country he has unquestionably served very well. 
The decision may possibly hinge not so much on his 
mostly pre-Los Alamos Communist associations or 
even his later opposition to the H-bomb program as 
on his openly expressed opinions about military 
strategy and political policy in recent years. He has 
grave misgivings about our policy of atomic secrecy: 
toward the American public, toward our allies and (in 
a sense) even toward our enemies, with whom he 
believes we cannot now negotiate realistically. His 
horror of a military strategy based on the use of atomic 
and H-bomb retaliation has made him enemies in the 
Air Force. Since the only criterion the AEC need apply 
is the national interest, those whose views of it differ 
rather radically from his have the discretionary power 
to deprive him of information they may feel he is 
using—or even might use—in harmful ways. 

This exposure of scientists to political ostracism has 
its tragic aspects, not the least of which is that the 
“atomic clock” they invented as a means of national 
security has caught up with its inventors. 


May is Mary’s month 


The warm, bright month of May belongs to Mary. The 
lovely springtime, when earth throws off its cloak of 
wind and cold and rain, is Lady-time. The mist of 
fragile flowers on the orchard trees, the murmur of 
newly awakened streams, the sheltering blue of May 
skies, recall the beauty of Christianity’s fairest blos- 
som. In Mary bloomed divine life which ripened to the 
fruit of the Incarnation. 

Spring is a season of beauty, of life in its promise. 
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Rightly this is Mary’s season. In her was the promise 
of divine life for all men. In her was beauty incarnated 
that all men might catch a glimpse of heaven. Through 
the low and lovely arch of Mary we see, not the deli. 
cate skies of spring traced with burgeoning branches, 
but the eternally new skies of heaven gleaming in the 
unfathomable glory of the fruit of her womb, Jesu; 
Christ, God and man. 

May is Mary’s month, when men find new hope in 
the warm winds. In Mary we all find hope, for we 
know that through her God has come to us, and in her 
maternal warmth we can find again that Person for 
whom our hearts ache, and without whom we sit jy 
the cold shadows of earth. There is no season when 
we cannot enjoy God’s love, but May recalls to mind 
the divine care which wants to bring new life and 
love to each of us. In the recurrence of spring we are 


reminded of the grace of God which comes to wy , 


through Mary, not just once but again and again. 


Though winter can be dark and gloomy, we never | 
doubt that life will once more quicken the cold skele. 


tons of the trees, that wood and thicket will once 
again sound with song. Mary is a promise that God is 
ever willing to quicken the cold of our souls with His 


life, that His grace will come rushing in if we accept, , 


that the long night of loneliness in which we have ‘ 


lived too long can give way to the brightness and 
harmony of the Son of God. 

Mary is a harbinger of this life, a guarantee of its 
gift, an agent of its coming. She is our Mother, eager 


to gain for us the beginning of lasting happines, , 


ready to help in the planting of her Son within our 
hearts. To her God has given the role not only of bring. 
ing Christ into the world, but of aiding in the birth 
of innumerable other Christs. She is of right the 
mother of all. For each she has an affectionate care 
and concern. In the furrows of our soul she wishes to 
plant the Blessed Wheat which will entitle us to the 


security of heaven. She does not sow her own beauty | 


in us, but that of Christ with which she is resplendent. 

May is Mary’s month. Never more so than in this 
Marian year. Pope Pius XII stated in the letter pro- 
claiming this year of special devotion to Mary that we 
should try to become more and more like Mary, for 
the joy of a mother is to see herself reflected in her 
children. But the more we imitate Mary the more we 
look like Christ, for all of Mary’s children look alike. 


— 


The seed which was planted in Mary was of the God: | 


man, and that is the seed which she plants in each 
of those who call on her in sincerity and humility to 
be their mother as she was the mother of God. Ow 
prayers to Mary are transmuted by her into prayers 
to God. Our imitation of Mary is transformed into 4 
vital imitation of her Son. 

No higher honor can be paid to Mary in this her 


~- 


month than to become one of her children—which is | 


to become another Christ. The budding of Christ’ 
life in our souls can with His grace be protected 9 
that winter will never come again to us: it will always 
be bright May, Mary-time, in our hearts. 
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Thurston Davis 





Ir IS DIFFICULT to say whether the nation was 
more stunned by the revelations of the hydrogen- 
bomb experiments of March 1 and 26 or by the an- 
nouncement made on April 12 that Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer had been suspended by the Atomic 
Energy Commission pending a review of his security 
file. 

Plutonium, heavy hydrogen and Dr. Oppenheimer 
have become household words. For the most of us the 
mild, ascetic-looking physicist from Princeton, N. J., is 
a kind of symbol of all the experts whose responsibility 
it is to juggle the mysterious ingredients of destruc- 
tion. 

Who are these men? What are their ideas? Recog- 
nizing that our scientists have placed the temporal fate 
of large areas of the world in the hands of the political 
and military leaders of the Big Powers, we see in 
them an unprecedented equation of knowledge and 
power. We find ourselves almost morbidly concerned 
with anything our scientists say or do. Even their 
random observations on culture or politics feed an 
avid public appetite for more information about these 
cloistered men of the laboratory. 

We are all at least vaguely familiar with the stock 
scientist of horror fiction—brilliant, successful, power- 
crazed, Knowledge for this Frankenstein means power 
to destroy on a cataclysmic scale. It is only natural 
to suppose that in the months ahead our Machiavel- 
lian technocrat is likely to figure in a spate of new nov- 
els made all the more horrible by the realization that 
weapons of total destruction are actually in the hands 
of the flesh-and-blood scientists of our day. 

If, however, we allow ourselves to fear the successful 
scientist, one man who speaks with some authority 
in these matters will tell us that we are looking for 
trouble in the wrong direction. The man. to keep our 
eye on, he says, is not the scientist who succeeds, but 
the one who fails. 

At first sight this notion seems much less plausible 
than the one bidding us worry about the ruthless 
scientific success. It would be unwise, however, to 
dismiss it without a fair hearing. 

Now any concern we may have for the psychological 
or ethical health of our scientists ought to be rooted 
in something objectively observable in them as a 
group. If the problem of adjusting to society is likely 
to be more serious for certain scientists than it is for 
certain policemen or insurance salesmen, there should 
be some evidence to prove this. 

There is as yet no complete documentation on this 
matter. There is only the suspicion, based on some 


The Oppenheimer case broke while this article was 
in preparation. Dr. Oppenheimer’s account of his 
life, activities and opinions underlined sharply ques- 
tions raised by two articles in the American Scientist, 
questions which had caused Fr. Davis, S.J., contribut- 
ing editor of AMERICA, to embark on this discussion. 
The questions came to this: is the rigorous training 
of the modern scientist a source of possible frustration 
in later life? 


experience, that this problem may be more real than 
we would like to think. Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the Yale School of Medicine, 
puts it this way: 

For many reasons I suspect (although I can- 
not prove this) that we may be seeing today the 
birth of a new psychosocial ailment among scien- 
tists, one which may not be wholly unrelated to 
the gangster tradition of dead-end kids. 


Dr. Kubie wrote this amazing statement at the end 
of a pair of articles (“Some Unsolved Problems of the 
Scientific Career”) published in the October, 1953 and 
January, 1954 issues of the American Scientist. 

Are we witnessing, Dr. Kubie asks, “the develop- 
ment of a generation of hardened, cynical, amoral, 
embittered, disillusioned young scientists,” for whose 
“destructive teelings” the fashioning of instruments of 
destruction offers a convenient outlet? The popular 
conception of “the innocent, childlike scientist” living 
a life of “simple, secure, peaceful, dignified contem- 
plation” he calls “an unreal fantasy.” Emotional 
stresses in the scientist’s career have so increased that, 
in Dr. Kubie’s opinion, “only men of exceptional emo- 
tional maturity and stability can stand up to them for 
long, and remain clear-headed and generous-hearted 
under such psychologically unhygienic conditions.” 

These are strong words. The Yale psychiatrist ad- 
dresses them primarily to those responsible for the 
education of prospective scientists. Educators will 
want to read Dr. Kubie’s warning in the full context 
of his published articles. The following remarks make 
no attempt adequately to summarize his argument. 


MALAISE OF A SCIENTIST 


There are several factors which, at least in certain 
cases, can complicate the emotional life of a scientist. 
The first is that he is often relatively young when he 
withdraws into the almost monastic seclusion of the 
laboratory. As an intellectually gifted youth, he per- 
haps finds such stimulation and success in his base- 
ment lab that he feels no need of, and tends to post- 
pone, the normal challenges of a job, dating and 
athletics. Gratification and success continue; the lab 
takes more and more of his time. 

By the time he has completed college and one year 
of graduate study, the young scientist may have un- 
consciously transferred to his research all the emo- 
tional cravings of a highly intelligent and sensitive 
nature. Unrecognized, these pressures clamor for an 
outlet which not even success can provide. He is often 
unhappy. If failure comes, he can blame his unhap- 
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piness on the fact that he has failed. But depression 
sometimes follows even his successes. Dr. Kubie claims 
that this is because “success also leaves his deeper 
problems unsolved.” 

Strikingly illustrative of the social isolation of the 
young scientist is a passage in the 43-page self-defense 
of Dr. Oppenheimer which appeared in full in the 
New York Times on April 13. There he tells how, as a 
young professor, he was not interested in and did not 
read about economics or politics—was, in fact, “almost 
wholly divorced from the contemporary scene in this 
country.” He did not read a newspaper or a current 
magazine of the popular type. He had neither a radio 
nor a telephone. Word of the stock-market crash of 
1929 reached him only long after the 
event. The first time he voted in a ¢ 
Presidential election was in 1936. Later 
he was to become poignantly aware of 4 
the impact of economic and social reali- 







The final problem is the large one of self-deception, 
Misapprehension about his own abilities and the like. 
lihood of professional success can run riot in the mind 
of the young research man. True, he is told that he may 
be obliged—after years of hard work—to face disap. 
pointment caused by failure in his research. But, as 


Dr. Kubie sees it, the requisite emotional maturity fo; 
, 


such a crisis comes late, if at all, to a man who ha; 
had to remain so long in the immature role of a stu. 
dent, dependent for funds on a fellowship or an jp. 
terested uncle. 

Pressure to get ahead by working nights at his 
research, the temptation to win advancement by , 
rapid series of scientific publications—these conflict 
at times with his life-long ideal of 
utterly scrupulous scholarship. Ki. 
valry from younger men, who be. 
come a threat to his security, only in. 





ties on the lives of men, but during 
these early years, he writes, “I had no 
understanding of the relations of man 
to his society.” 

Secondly, self-knowledge is very im- 
portant for a young scientist, but more 
often than not he is untrained in it. 
Emphasis on technique and measure- 
inent in his education has made it nec- - 
essary for him to pile up huge amounts 
of credit for compulsory courses in 
laboratory science, with consequent 
neglect of the humanities. More stress on humane 
letters might have given him a greater power of self- 
appraisal. 

Why is self-knowledge so necessary? Scientific ob- 
servation of natural phenomena in a laboratory, with 
its rigorous demands for complete objectivity at one 
stage, for creative imagination at another, for scru- 
pulous self-criticism and readiness to change hy- 
potheses at any moment—this calls for a delicate bal- 
ance of mind by which a scientist can make allowances 
in conscious reasoning for the propulsive force of un- 
conscious preconceptions. Yet, as Dr. Kubie says, a 
scientist’s education in no way prepares him for this 
sort of self-knowledge. 

A third problem which few young scientists face in 
advance is that of ultimate financial security and 
independence. In educating scientists the question is 
hardly ever raised. Graduate students of the sciences, 
Dr. Kubie insists, should be confronted with “statis- 
tics to show how many scientific failures it takes to 
make one Pasteur.” Too many, discounting the pos- 
sibilities of failure, think of themselves as inevitably 
keeping pace with their most successful mentors. 
Failure to face economic reality, symptomatic of minds 
sheltered in the absorbing but impersonal life of the 
laboratory, feeds the initial immaturity of the scien- 
tist, may stunt the development of his personality and 
permit economic strain and consequent overwork to 
cramp his married life. 
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not yet been successful. Temptations 
to dishonesty are great, but Dr. Kubie 
feels it to be a tribute to scientists 
that violations of their code of honor 
in matters of research are so rare that 
when one occurs, it becomes an his. 
toric scandal. 

The young scientist is likely to 
“dream too long,” to remain “for years 
in his own unspoken hopes of making 
great scientific discoveries.” 


As time goes on his silence begins to frighten 
him; and in his effort to master his fear, he may 
build up a secret feeling that his very silence is 
august, and that once he is ready to reveal his 
theories, they will shake the world. Thus a secret 
megalomania can hide among the ambitions of the 
young research worker... 


creases the pressures already felt by | 
a man nearing middle age who has | 


~ 


Children, he goes on, fend off a sense of helplessness , 


in an adult world with myths like those of Jack the 
Giant Killer and Superman. 
With similar dreams of solving the great riddles 
of the universe, the immature scientist may hold 
at bay his secret fears of failure. Thus, the long, 
silent, waiting years are often infused with un- 
healthy fantasies .. . 
When repeated failures come, it is frequently too late 
to go back. At this stage, the scientist is often neither 
psychologically nor technically prepared to turn to 
other forms of employment. He is caught. Among such 
scientists in their middle life there seems to be a 
high incidence of nervous breakdowns. 


SEARCH FOR CAUSES 


All this makes a long, strange tale, and many wil 
have misgivings about it. These arise, not from doubt 


of Dr. Kubie’s competence, but from a feeling that in \ 


the search for the causes of his hypothetical “psycho- 
social ailment” of scientists we must go even further 
than depth psychology can take us. Is it possible that 
the root causes of this malady are not so much in our 
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scientists as in the education they receive and the 
society they inherit? 

If this is so, then scientists are probably not suffer- 
ing any greater malaise of the spirit than newspaper 
columnists or professors of Greek. Perhaps the severe 
limitation of their scientific education and their com- 
plete immersion in a scientific culture predispose 
scientists to greater danger of infection by the disease. 
On the other hand, the sickness may someday be 
shown to be endemic among all classes of intellec- 
tuals. Perhaps our concern is limited to the scientists 
simply because we are confident that the Greek pro- 
fessors will never learn to explode their gerundives. 

If all our intellectuals are in some way affected, 
then our system of higher education has some ques- 
tions to ask itself. Certainly the universities should be 
asked to shoulder part of the responsibility for the 
collective attitudes of our scientists or of any other 
group similarly neurotic in tendency. But the univer- 
sities are no more uniquely responsible for their 
problem children than the public schools are for juve- 
nile delinquents. Both schools and universities reflect 
the society they serve. If we are to get to the roots of 
the problem, then it is to the prevailing temper of 
modern society that we must look. 

Jacques Barzun, Christopher Dawson, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Louis Kronenberger and Wilhelm Répke are 
only a few of those who have recently hung out storm- 
warnings to our society of the wave of intellectual 
and moral nihilism threatening us. Beliefs, norms and 
values necessary to the continued life of society are 
rapidly disappearing. Ropke calls our times a “mighty 
spiritual interregnum,” when “deep-seated diseases of 
the soul have free and chaotic course.” 

It is in such a vacuum, produced by the breakdown 
of old spiritual allegiances, that many of our young 
intellectuals are born and educated. The culture they 
inherit is a scientific culture, one now largely drained 
of consistent inner meaning or transcendent purpose. 
The support which men in previous ages had from 
their being rooted in an internally cohesive spiritual 
community is withdrawn from the young schokr or 
scientist of today. Thus, the indubitably real disloca- 
tions of modern society must be having a far more 
devastating effect on the young intellectual than is 
commonly realized. 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 


The college and the university, though they neces- 
sarily find it difficult to rise above the level of the 
society which produces them, have the obligation of 
holding up to society a mirror of profoundly compe- 
tent criticism. But in far too many quarters today the 
universities have failed even to discern the propor- 
tions to which the contemporary moral and intellec- 
tual nihilism has already grown. Instead of constitut- 
ing themselves the critics and saviors of society, they 
are compounding the problem by affording leader- 
ship to certain of the forces most inimical to reason, 
morality and the human person. 


Catholic colleges and universities, recognizing and 
avoiding the dangers of a negative sectarianism and of 
a cultural alienation from the modern world, can play 
a vitally important role in helping to solve this prob- 
lem of our society. Their profound respect for the 
human person, their defense of reason in the full con- 
text of faith, their unremitting insistence on moral and 
spiritual values will in time have their effect. But in 
facing this problem of the young intellectual they 
should likewise attempt to elaborate very specific 
solutions. 

Before advising a student to plan on a career in 
scientific research, faculty members or counselors 
should be reasonably sure, first, that the student is 
aware of the kind of demands such a life will impose 
on him, and second, that he is emotionally and perhaps 
even morally equipped to face them. Because a student 
appears during college years to be quite well-adjusted 
by normal standards, it does not necessarily follow 
that he will not later succumb to difficulties he has 
never been trained to face. 

One of the most real of these future difficulties will 
be his unceasing exposure to what we may call the 
“modern mind.” Whatever the Catholic college can do, 
therefore, in providing future scholars with real, 
though vicarious, experience of the prevailing intel- 
lectual climate outside the Church will certainly stand 
them in good stead in the years to come. Thus trained, 
the Catholic college graduate may some day help to 
resolve the drama of our laboratories, which at bottom 
is the drama of the modern mind itself. 


Mental-health problem 
in America 





Gordon George 





ly BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, New York, a piano 
player recently restored sight to a blind man. The 
piano player was neither a doctor nor a miracle 
worker. It was his music that did the trick. The case 
is described by Dr. Edward Podolsky of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry of Kings County Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in a book called Music Therapy (Philosophi- 
cal Library, N. Y., 1954). The patient’s blindness was 
not due to any organic defect of the eyes, but to 
hysteria, an emotional disease which may cause deaf- 
ness, paralysis or severe localized pains in any part of 
the body. After methodically repeated doses of care- 
fully selected melody, the patient regained his sight. 

Scientific music therapy is young, but in the opinion 
of Dr. Emmet Dent, for many years superintendent 
of the Manhattan State Hospital, “music is responsible 
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for cures among the insane and improvements of 
patients seemingly in a hopeless condition that are 
little short of marvelous.” Yet music therapy is just 
one mode of attack among others on the stubborn 
strongholds of mental disease. And the hysteria it 
cured is just one of the great variety of mental aftlic- 
tions that plague the human race. 

Each year in this country tens of thousands of 
adolescents fall victims to a much more serious crip- 
pler called schizophrenia. This terrible scourge, which 
was formerly called dementia praecox and is loosely 
described as split personality, is far and away the most 
prevalent of the severe mental diseases. It strikes most 
often in the teens and early twenties. 


SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


The over-all problem of mental illness in the United 
States is huge. The National Association for Mental 
Health reports that at least 9 million Americans, one 
in every sixteen, are suffering from what may be 
accurately termed mental or emotional disease. During 
this current year some 250,000 people will enter a 
mental hospital for the first time. At the present rate, 
one out of every twelve children born this year will 
need hospital care for severe mental disease some time 
during his life. 

The human costs, in terms of anxiety and heart- 
break, involved in such a staggering volume of mental 
disease are beyond computation. The social costs in 
terias of crime, alcoholism, broken homes, suicide and 
poverty are likewise incalculable. You can perhaps get 
some idea of the immediate economic burden if you 
note that public care of the mentally ill uses up over 
$1 billion in tax funds each year. Besides that, patients 
going to mental hospitals this year will deprive the 
country of the $1.75 billion they would have produced 
had they remained active. Illness stemming from 
mental trouble caused 20 to 25 per cent of all absences 
from work, according to a study made by the Research 
Council in England. An American study would no 
doubt show a similar rate. 

What do Americans think of all this? Recently there 
has been a noticeable change in their attitude. A new 
awareness of the dimensions of the problem seems to 
have dawned on the American people when they 
learned of the high rate of rejections from the armed 
forces for psychiatric reasons during World War IL. 
Americans are now eager to tackle the problem. But 
they are not quite sure how to go about it. 

Until fairly recent times, the general outlook on 
mental illness was one close to despair. The afllicted 
simply had to be “put away.” Most of the sympathy 
went to the family, which was left with a kind of scar 
on its reputation. 

One result of this custodial attitude was a wide- 
spread neglect of hundreds of thousands of sufferers 
who were considered hopelessly insane. Back in May, 
1946, Albert Q. Maisel began a series in Life magazine 
entitled “Bedlam 1946: Most U. S. Mental Hospitals 
Are a Shame and a Disgrace,” in which he disclosed 
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the appalling neglect and callous treatment of inmates 
in many of our mental institutions. Vivid stories, such 
as Mary Jane Ward’s Snake Pit, also did a lot to 
awaken the public to what was going on beyond the 
flower-bordered driveways and serene walls. 


New ATTITUDES 


Today the old attitude of apathy and drift about 
mental-health problems is rapidly vanishing. For one 
thing, psychiatrists learned some valuable lesson; 
during World War II and in Korea. In the front lines 
there was no time for extensive psychoanalytic treat. 
ment. There were no couches near Old Baldy. Army 
psychiatrists were forced to streamline their tech. 
niques. They made free use of the older psychoanaly. 
tic concepts such as the role of the unconscious, the 
theory of repression and the defense mechanisms in q 
method called “brief psychotherapy.” This treatment 


cured thousands of mental casualties and restored ‘ 


them to their companies as active fighting men. 

The doctors learned one big lesson on the fighting 
fronts: early treatment of mental illness pays huge 
dividends. Dr. William C. Menninger of the famous 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka, who was chief consultant 
to the Surgeon General of the Army from 1943 to 
1946, wrote in Psychiatry in a Troubled World—Yes. 
terday's War and Today's Challenge (Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1948): 

... The amazing results of early treatment in the 

Army, even though it was far from adequate, is 

une of the most significant implications for civil- 

ian psychiatry of any lesson learned from military 

psychiatry. 
Dr. Menninger then raised a point which was stressed 
more than once by Pope Pius XII last year. They 
both urged that greater attention be given to develop- 
ing “indirect” methods of psychotherapy which do not 
call for the long psychoanalytic process of probing 
into the depths of the unconscious. Neither the Pope 
nor Dr. Menninger suggested that depth analysis be 
discarded when it is indicated for deep-seated and 
serious emotional conflicts. But as Dr. Menninger 
wrote: “Our experience in the Army indicates posi- 
tively that when psychiatry provides an abbreviated 
intensive therapeutic program, its application and 
usefulness is increased many fold.” 

Leaders in the field like Dr. Menninger have frankly 
admitted that psychiatry is still woefully deficient in 
three important respects. First of all we need more 
trained personnel to apply the knowledge and experi- 
ence now available to the people who need and want 
it. Another must is wider public sympathy with mental 
illness and a better understanding of psychiatry’s role 
in coping with it. Finally, psychiatry itself needs to 
increase its general fund of knowledge through study 
and research. 

In spite of these deficiencies, mental-health experts 
are optimistic about the future. Besides the newer 
methods of “brief psychotherapy” and music therapy 
mentioned above, experiment still goes on with electric 
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and insulin shock treatments, narcosis (long periods 
of sleep induced by drugs) and narcoanalysis (rapid 
psychological probing into past emotional experiences 
while the patient is in a drug-induced twilight zone 
of consciousness). Group therapy and occupational 
and recreational therapy are also proving themselves 
valuable techniques in the rehabilitation of mental 
patients. 

Yet basic research into the causes and cure of mental 
disease is severely handicapped for lack of funds. 
Hardly $5 million in research money can be scraped 
together from all sources each year. This is small pota- 
toes compared with the research budgets for cancer, 
arthritis or polio. For each cancer patient $38 goes into 
research. For each mental patient only 64 cents goes 
into research. 

TASK OF THE STATES 


Traditionally in this country the care of the mentally 
ill has been a public responsibility handled on the 
State level. Today more than 80 out of every 100 
mental hospital patients are in hospitals run by the 
States. If the campaign for a more energetic and en- 
lightened mental-health program in America is to be 
a success, it must be aimed at the States. 

The National Association for Mental Health reports 
that most patients in State hospitals are being de- 
prived of scientific treatment because the hospitals do 
not have enough equipment and trained personnel. 
Three out of every four State mental hospitals are 
already caring for many more patients than they were 
built to accommodate and many have waiting lists. 
The Federal Government says that at least 330,000 
more mental beds are needed. 

But here again there are real signs of hope. As far 
as multiplying the number of hospital beds for mental 
patients is concerned, it is quite possible that within 
a very few years hospitals now used exclusively for 
tuberculosis patients may be available for the mentally 
afflicted. In other words, medicine seems to be ap- 
proaching a cure for all but certain cases of TB which 
seem to resist every form of treatment and keep 
recurring. 

Most of the State Governors who addressed their 
legislatures during the past year urged specific pro- 
posals for expansion and improvement in State mental- 
health services. There was a healthy emphasis in their 
talks on prevention and the setting up of clinics for 
early treatment. On February 8 and 9, representatives 
of forty-six States and Puerto Rico met in Detroit at 
the first National Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health. The conference adopted a ten-point program 
on mental health stressing two main themes, as re- 
ported in State Government for March: 

he first concerned the crowded conditions in 

State mental hospitals and the need for substantial 
increases in appropriations to treat the patient 
population intensively. It was emphasized that 
already we know a great deal about how to help 
people with psychiatric illness but are not using 
our knowledge accurately... 


The second theme centered upon the need for 
research and training in the mental-health field 
with prevention of mental illness the primary end 
... The need for research was linked by speakers 
with the necessity for many more mental-health 
workers—including psychiatrists, nurses, psychi- 
atric social workers, psychologists and members 
of related occupations. 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, who gave the 
opening address on the responsibility of the States for 
mental health, told the Governors’ Conference that 
their meeting could well turn out to be “one of the 
historic turning points in the ancient struggle of man- 
kind against disease.” He called the Detroit meeting 
the most determined attack ever made against ailments 
of the human mind. 

Everyone can hope that Governor Williams turns 
out to be a true prophet. The issue will be decided, 
however, not in Detroit, but in the capitals of the forty- 
eight States. An alerted public opinion within each 
State can insist on an expanded program of mental- 
health care, adapted to pressing need for more re- 
search, personnel and equipment. Such a program will 
save the country a lot of money and spare it untold 
suffering. 


Fifteen years of 
fair labor standards 





Benjamin L. Masse 





As THESE LINES are being written, the press is 
heavy with news of global significance: the hydrogen- 
bomb experiments in the Pacific; Secretary Dulles’ 
blunt talk defining U. S. policy in Southeast Asia; the 
gallant defense of Dienbienphu; Molotov’s fantastic 
maneuvers preparatory to the Geneva conference. 
There are reports, too, of big domestic events: the 
billion-dollar cut in excise taxes; the Army-McCarthy 
investigation; the Oppenheimer case; the struggle to 
drive gangsterism from the Port of New York. 

With this plethora of headline items, most of the 
papers could afford to overlook—and did overlook— 
the 15th anniversary report of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Though, as Federal establishments go, this di- 
vision is a small agency, there is nothing smali about 
its accomplishments. These, one would think, were 
worth a few sticks of anybody’s type. For despite its 
modest budget and lack of size, the Wage and Hour 
Division has notably contributed during its relatively 
short life to the happiness and well-being of millions 
of Americans. It has promoted wage justice. It has 
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protected our youth. It has helped make our mines, 
mills, factories, farms and stores more decent and 
civilized places in which to work—much more decent 
and civilized than many of them were in the harsh 
depression days of 1938. 

That was the year when Congress, pressed by many 
enlightened groups, passed the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which the Wage and Hour Division administers. 
More popularly known as the Wage and Hour Act, this 
was the last piece of liberal, reform legislation ap- 
proved by a Roosevelt Congress. It aimed at rescuing 
children and the millions of unorganized workers at 
the bottom of the wage scale from a type of exploita- 
tion that sometimes recalled the early evil days of the 
industrial revolution. In the process it made it possible 
for honorable employers to deal justly with their 
workers without risking bankruptcy from the unfair 
practices of unscrupulous competitors. 

These worthy objectives the Wage and Hour Act 
accomplished by fixing legal minimum wages, by stip- 
ulating that hours worked beyond forty in any one 
week be compensated for at time and one-half of the 
regular rate of pay and by prohibiting the employ- 
ment of oppressive child labor. 


FIFTEEN YEAR RECORD 


In administering this law from 1938 through the 
fiscal year of 1953, the Wage and Hour Division either 
persuaded or forced 219,600 employers to restore to 
their employes more than $140 million in wages ille- 
gally withheld. (Some of this money represents wages 
due under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
which the Wage and Hour Division has been adminis- 
tering since 1942.) The division improved the lot of 
an uncounted number of workers by forcing employers 
to provide them with safe and clean working condi- 
tions. It attacked the abuse of hiring youngsters for 
farm work while rural schools were in session. It strug- 
gled persistently to enforce the Federal ban on the 
employment of child labor in hazardous occupations. 

For the most part, the men and women, boys and 
girls who are the subject of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion’s concern do not enjoy the benefits of union pro- 
tection. They are the forgotten people in our industrial 
civilization. 

It has become popular these days in some circles to 
decry the intervention of the Federal Government in 
the nation’s social and economic affairs, as if this inter- 
vention had pushed us to the very brink of socialism. 
To what extent, if any, these forebodings are well- 
founded, it is not the purpose of this essay to judge. 
But at least this much can be said: no one familiar 
with the social teachings of the Papacy would even 
think of citing the Fair Labor Standards Act as an 
example of illegitimate governmental interference 
with private enterprise. On the contrary, it is an alto- 
gether warranted and wholly laudable fulfilment of 
the appeal which Leo XIII made more than sixty 
years ago for state protection of the rights of defense- 
less workingmen. 
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Topay’s PICTURE 

Those who imagine that the evils which called forth 
the Wage and Hour Division have largely ceased to 
exist and that the Government can now gracefully 
bow out of this field could profitably read the agency’s 
report for the 1953 fiscal year. In the twelve months 
between July 1, 1952 and June 30, 1953, the Wage and 
Hour Division, in administering both the Wage and 
Hour Act and the Walsh-Healey Act, investigated 
38,649 non-agricultural establishments and 4,119 farms, 
Its findings were anything but flattering to the social 
consciousness, not to speak of the moral standards, of 
large numbers of U. S. employers and farmers. 

The investigators found 22,186 non-agricultural 
establishments in violation of the basic provisions of 
one or both of our fair-employment laws. That was 


57 per cent of all the places visited. Eighteen per cent . 
of the establishments were in violation of the minimum. | 


wage provisions of the law; 51 per cent in violation of 
the overtime provisions; 9 per cent in violation of the 
child-labor provisions; and 86 per cent in violation of 
the safety and health provisions. 

Even after allowance has been made for ignorance, 
as well as for the concentration of investigators in 
regions and industries where violations are most apt 
to occur, that record may fairly be called disgraceful. 
The report states that, in every year since 1949, viola- 
tions of child-labor provisions have increased, going 
from 5.3 per cent of the establishments visited in 1949 
to.9 per cent last year. That gloomy statistic is only 
partly relieved by the division director’s observation 
that this increase in violations may signify more eff- 
cient investigative procedures rather than an increase 
in the illegal employment of children. One can only 
hope so. 

The record of farm operators was no better than 
that of employers. Of the 4,119 farms visited, more 
than 50 per cent were guilty of child-labor violations. 
Thirty-six per cent of all children found illegally at 
work were employed on cotton farms in the South and 
Southwest. But 20 per cent were apprehended illegally 
picking tomatoes in supposedly more socially advanced 
parts of the country, including the Eastern seaboard. 
Of all the children illegally employed on farms, 43 
per cent belonged to migrant families. 

In estimating the extent of abuses to which workers 
in this country are still exposed, one ought to bear 
in mind that the Fair Labor Standards Act covers, in 
addition to a small minority of our farms, only non- 
agricultural firms engaged in interstate commerce. The 
Wage and Hour Division estimates that there are at 
the present time about 700,000 such establishments. 
That is less than one-fifth of all the businesses in the 
country. Since only seven States have minimum-wage 
laws covering men, women and children, there are 4 
good many unorganized workers in the country who 
still lack even the small protection of their basic rights 
afforded by the Wage and Hour Act. 

It would be a pleasure to bring this tribute to 4 
fine Government agency to a close by reporting that 
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In a glass darkly 





John P. Sisk 


I have just received from a New York lover of poetry 
a report on “a recent comprehensive questionnaire as 
to clarity versus obscurity in poetry.” Of the 710 who 
answered the questionnaire, 612 were in favor of clar- 
ity without reservations, 28 in favor of clarity with res- 
ervations, 60 in favor of obscurity with reservations. 
while 10 were indecisive. The pollster’s feeling is that 
the forces of clarity have won by a landslide. 

I do not feel so optimistic. Am I seriously to believe 
that 88 responsible, literate people were not entirel 
in favor of clarity while 10 couldn’t make up their 
minds at all? Why wasn't the response of the British 
clergyman-poet, who wrote, “I entirely disapprove o! 
obscurity in a poem,” the unqualified response of all? 
I have always thought that to be against obscurity in 
poetry is as safe as to be against sin. 

Is the explanation that the 88 have learned in this 
day of loyalty probes and security investigations not 
to be categorically for or against anything? Or did the 
hedgers suspect, as I do, that the questionnaire was 
really a disguised attack on modern poetry and so 
protected themselves as best they could from its 
semantic trickery (or obscurity)? If so, one wonders 
why they bothered to answer at all. 

But it is the unqualified rejectors of obscurity who 
interest me here. It is not that I think they made the 
wrong choice, but that I think many of them made the 
right choice for the wrong reason. I have a teacher's 
suspicion of complaints about the obscurity of poets. 
whether the complainers be my own students or 
poetry-writing British noblemen. Not that there isn’t 
plenty of obscure poetry to complain about: why 
should the poets be exempt from one of the occupa- 
tional diseases of the human race? 

I suspect that what really bothers most of the com- 
plainers is not the obscurity but the fact that so much 
poetry, especially modern poetry, places such a burden 
of articulation upon them, so that the act of reading a 
poem becomes something like the act of writing one. 
What these people demand when they ask that poetry 
be above all clear is that its meaning come to them 
with the immediacy and directness of a popular song. 
without ambiguity, without subtlety of insight they 
are not already equal to. Poetry to be good must affect 
them like a suddenly turned-on light in a darkened 
room: there it is, every last detail of it, just as they 
knew it would be. 

Those who demand this kind of clarity are laymen, 
critics, teachers—even poets. It is the teachers who 
interest me in particular. The number of them who 
conduct lifelong crusades against modern poetry on 
the score of obscurity is depressing. If they are Catho- 
lics they may make special concessions to Gerald 
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Manley Hopkins, Robert Lowell or Thomas Merton 
(their subject matter at least is orthodox); or, to show 
their liberal-mindedness, an odd minor poet or two 
is let into the fold, strictly on his good behavior. 

In these circles there is a certain amount of disagree. 
ment as to exactly when real poetry ceased to be writ- 
ten and poets began talking gibberish to themselves, 
but it is generally agreed that by the time T. S. Eliot 
appeared on the scene all hell was breaking loose, A 
favorite professorial attitude is to reserve judgment on 
everything after Mathew Arnold, under the conviction 
that time which heals all will ultimately judge all. 

Such people never tire of extolling the superior 
virtues of the old poets. I suspect, however, that many 
of them do not really like any kind of poetry, but feel 
safe in disliking modern poetry only if they can 
generate in themselves a missionary zeal for a pastoral 
vesterday—like old men who idealize their fathers 
because they cannot understand their sons. They be- 
long with that great class of men who, in one area or 
another, can tolerate the bewildering, complex present 
only so long as they can believe that it is nonsense. 

I imagine that they read Lord Dunsany’s “The 
Leaden Bells of Modern Poetry” in the February 6 
issue of The Saturday Review of Literature with the 
same satisfaction they felt when Ezra Pound was com- 
mitted to an asylum. “Say you get the pleasure from 
turgid obscurity that some get from rotten cheese ... 
but do not call this poetry,” Lord Dunsany says for 
them and makes the inevitable appeal to the old stal- 
warts: Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton and 
Shelley (having forgotten, apparently, that there are 
jungles in the best of Shelley where no Stanley will 
ever find his Livingstone). 

“The aim of literature,” Lord Dunsany proceeds, “is 
to make all clear as possible.” This is fine, but it applies 
to Hopkins, Eliot, Allen Tate and Dylan Thomas as 
well as to Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare and Shelley, 
whose clarity has the advantage of an accumulation of 
scholarly exegesis. Many professors are like laymen in 
this respect: what is clear poetry to them is poetry 
someone has clarified, and no one has bothered to 
clarify the moderns to them. This is why I suspect that 
the conductor of the clarity poll and Lord Dunsany 








Mr. Sisk is an associate professor of English at Gon- 
zaga University, Spokane, Washington. 
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are actually talking about complexity of vision, not 
darity. They want Allen Tate to write about the Con- 
federate dead as Thomas Gray wrote about the Stoke 
Poges dead; they want Four Quartets to come to them 
with the immediacy of The Prelude: otherwise Tate 
and Eliot are obscure. 

But clarity is in relation to what is to be clarified. 
The modern poet may not be naturally gifted with a 
subtler personality than the poet of a hundred or two 
hundred years ago. But the vision he must elucidate is 
often an immensely more complex one, and the de- 
velopment in poetic technique has made it not only 
possible but mandatory for him to work at capturing 
that complexity. Perhaps this condition is as much the 
poet’s bac luck as his good, but it is nevertheless 
inescapably his lot. 

It is the complexity that is the stumbling block. 
“This age wants messages, and wants them clear. 
Because it may be chaotic it doesn’t want its messages 
chaotic,” says Lord Dunsany. This is the giveaway. 
In Lord Dunsany’s article and in the clarity poll | 
detect not so much the forces of clarity as the forces 
of anti-intellectualism with their understandable nos- 
talgia for a pastoral simplicity. The times are fright- 
fully complicated. We yearn for the prophet with the 
strong, clear, simple song who will assure us that the 
complexity does not really exist. Complexity is painful, 
is evil, is obscure, is to be denied, is to be escaped 
from. All but the immediately evident is the confused. 
That which puts a strain on the organizing powers of 
the intellect is de facto suspect as meretricious. What 
is good and true will manifest itself at a glance, will 
instantly ring a bell in the soul. 

This anti-intellectualism is surely one of the great 
dangers of our times. I was happy to read that Adlai 
Stevenson, himself the victim of anti-intellectual at- 
tacks, recently said as much to the Princeton seniors. 
It is particularly dangerous since it can assume so 
many disguises. It can even disguise itself as a 
championship of reason, as it did in the Age of Reason, 
and as it does today. In poetry its favorite disguise is 
a worship of the clarity of the past, but its ideal of 
communication is found not so much in the past as in 
the pseudo-poetry of the modern advertisement. Al! 
is wonderfully simple, clear and immediate there. The 
“objective correlative” is expertly calculated to put 
the mind on holiday lest it look too deeply into the 
matter and become skeptical or confused. And it is 
in modern advertising that we can see with hyperbolic 
clarity the price that must be paid when it is clarity 
we want rather than truth clarified. 

The irony is that clarity won, not by recognizing 
and mastering complexity, but by ignoring it, is in the 
final analysis only obscurity. This is as true for the poet 
as for the politician and philosopher. The complexity- 
dodging poet obscures his vision with his Cartesian 
clarity, and the promised land he reveals to us turns 
out to be a fool’s paradise. The fallacy is to believe 
that a verbally clear statement is necessarily a sign of 
authentic vision, A clear poem, as one realizes who 


reads much in the neo-classic period, may erect a wall 
between the reader and the light, the more opaque 
because of the clarity with which the misconception 
or half-truth is articulated. 

A poet makes no greater mistake, and ultimately 
commits no greater sin of obscurity, than when he 
refuses to face up to the complexity of his vision and 
make what music and clarity he can of it. If in the 
interest of cheering both himself and his audience 
with a clear vision of simplicity he shirks this obliga- 
tion, he commits the same kind of sin that the philoso- 
pher does when, like Decartes, he overhastily tries to 
organize reality with his deceptively clear master 
idea. If the poet is truly a simple person, we will 
accept his simple vision because it will ring true; we 
will only ask him not to extend it into more complex 
areas of experience where it will but succeed in dis- 
torting reality. 

One may regret the scarcity of such genuinely 
simple poets, and regret also that so many poets today 
aim at a complexity and subtlety beyond their powers 
of articulation. But the fact remains that the good and 
honest poet, particularly in these times, must always 
be willing to run the risk of being murky, and his audi- 
ence must be willing to run the risk with him. Not, 
obviously, that he ought to aim at murkiness, or even 
be lenient with himself in this regard. If he is any 
kind of poet he will not aim at being obscure, even 
with qualifications. But every good poem, like every 
good picture, was at one time something like a shot 
in the dark at a moving target, and the poet had to 
run the risk of hitting the wrong thing or nothing at 
all. Perhaps more poems are off the target these days 
than ever before, because the dark is full of confusing 
noises and the target moves faster. Perhaps, as with 
modern painting, it is harder than ever to tell the 
misses from the hits, and the task of judging is a con- 
tinual exasperation. 

But if that is so, the solution is for the poets and 
the readers to work harder at an activity that was 
never meant to be easy. To suggest as a solution—I 
sense that it is the one Lord Dunsany, his professor 
cohorts and the clarity pollster really have in mind— 
that the poets do their shooting with the lights on is 
no answer. It is the death of poetry. 


Paris letter 


Le Derrogue. A new French film, amazing, exciting 
and, ultimately, consoling, has just appeared on a 
Paris screen. Entitled Le Defroqué (The Unfrocked ) 
and starring Pierre Fresnay, it has been labelled “shat- 
tering,” “brutal,” “shocking,” “horrifying,” and at the 
same time, by the same Catholic critics, “noble,” 
“moving,” “a masterpiece.” 

I went into the cinema with the most serious mis- 
givings. In fact, I had practically made up my mind 





Miss Farrell, an Irishwoman living in Paris, contributes 
to the New York Times, the Stage (London), the 
Irish Tatler and Sketch (Dublin) and Radio Eireann. 
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I wasn’t going to like this film. I feared another Dieu a 
besoin des Hommes (Isle of Sinners), because we had 
again a religious subject and again Pierre Fresnay, a 
Protestant, in the principal role. I had never under- 
stood the widespread Catholic approval extended to 
the story of a sacristan who substituted himself for the 
priest when the pastor abandoned his difficult island 
flock. The islanders’ acceptance of this situation argued 
a peculiar notion of the priesthood, yet Catholic critics 
acclaimed Dieu a besoin des Hommes as showing forth 
the unshakable, if somewhat irrational, faith of an 
isolated population. 

In a word, I was prejudiced against Le Defroqué 
and fully expected to have my preconceived ideas 
borne out. But from the moment the first image was 
cast on the screen—1945, prisoner-of-war camp, a sick 
priest preparing to say Mass—my interest and attention 
were caught, to be held and progressively intensified 
up to the tragic and sublime finale. 

The priest of the first scenes collapses in a dying 
condition during the Mass. He wants absolution—but 
there is no other priest in the camp. “Yes,” 
says the priest, “there is one whom none of 
you know, he no longer exercises his minis- 
try, but he can absolve me. Say I need him 
and he will come.” Thus the astonished 
camp discovers that the scoffing atheist, 
Maurice Morand, is an unfrocked priest. A 
young soldier, Gerard, who had found a 
friend in Morand, is particularly struck by 
this revelation, by the courage of Morand 
in declaring himself, by the permanence of 
his priestly powers. In this moment, Ge- 
rard’s vocation springs into life. 

On their return to civilian life, Morand, 
appointed professor at the Sorbonne, publishes a sen- 
sational book attacking the Church. Gerard enters a 
seminary. In this he is helped by Morand, who, having 
tried in vain to dissuade him from the course he is bent 
on taking, recommends him to the superior. Gerard 
has found many doors closed against him because of 
his friendship with Morand. The priest who accepts 
him now is an old friend of Morand’s, was ordained 
with him and has never ceased to pray and hope for 
his return to the Church. 

While at the seminary, Gerard is filled with the de- 
sire to save Morand. During one of his holidays he 
hatches a childish plot, with the connivance of Mo- 
rand’s mother. It is a disastrous failure. Morand en- 
trenches himself even more firmly in his tormented 
pride and egotism. He cuts himself off from the world 
and, living as a recluse, plots another book which will 
justify his position. 

On the day of his ordination, Gerard goes immedi- 
ately to Morand, who welcomes him. Full of fervor 
and apostolic zeal, Gerard again naively tackles Mo- 

rand and endeavors to lead him back to the Church. 
His transparent simplicity suddenly provokes Morand 
to uncontrollable fury. He attacks Gerard with vio- 
lence and injures him fatally. With the realization of 
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his terrible act come at last tears and contrition, 
Gerard’s dying words are the words of absolution; as 
Morand goes to deliver himself to human justice, car. 
rying the body of the young priest, he is finally at 
peace. 

No doubt this bare outline sounds melodramatic, 
and I do think the film is melodramatic in form, but 
tragic in essence. There is true tragedy here, with pity 
throughout for Morand whose soul is corroded with 
pride. There is terror in the terrible scene in the night 
club, when Morand pronounces the words of consecra- 
tion over a pail of champagne and Gerard drinks 
every drop, on his knees, amid the cheers and songs 
of the revelers, to prevent desecration. Then there is 
a purging, or purifying, in the final scene. One has 
an almost physical sense of relief and release when, 
through the death of Gerard, Morand at last capitu- 
lates to the Hound of Heaven who has pursued him 
in relentless chase from the beginning. 

The author of this film is a certain Leo Joannon. He 
has written the scenario, directed, and collaborated 
on the dialog. He also takes the role of the 
superior of the seminary, playing his part 
with great sincerity and an amateur imper- 
fection, which, in such a film, is strangely 
effective. Joannon is neither a famous 
French director, nor a young unknown. He 
is just one of the quasi-anonymous band of 
veteran directors who turn out the run-of- 
the-mill films—the very last person from 
whom one would expect either brilliance 
or daring. 

The more one thinks of it, the more ex- 
traordinary this film becomes. It was not to 
be predicted that Leo Joannon should have 
conceived such a scenario, found a producer to back 
him and to entrust him with the direction; that Pierre 
Fresnay should accept the principal role and turn in 
a performance which far surpasses anything he has 
done in recent years; that the film, steeped in tradi- 
tional Catholicism, should appear just at the moment 
when French consciences are troubled by the problem 
of the worker-priests, and play to packed houses in 
one of the smartest motion-picture houses in the center 
of Paris. 

To the foreigner, French Catholicism can be dis- 
concerting and in some ways curiously arid. Le 
Defroqué, one man’s profession of faith, testifies to 
the existence of a religious vein in which the blood 
still runs rich and red and has not been reduced to 
a thin stream of intellectual blue. This is the aspect 
of the film which, ultimately, I found the most signif- 
cant. It is positive, vigorous, elemental; not subtle, 
equovical, introspective, which is the modern manner 
of treating a religious subject. The French, surprised, 
have found that the film strikes within them a sympa- 
thetic chord. They have not been invited to exercise 
their intellects. Instead, their hearts have been di- 
rectly touched by the story of a soul—or of two 
souls. IsoLDE FARRELL 
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PEOPLE’S PADRE 





By Emmet McLoughlin. Beacon. 280p. 
$3.95 


The story of the “People’s Padre” is 
the story of the prodigal son. The sad 
part is that as yet this prodigal has 
not returned. All the other lines of the 
story are the same. The son was born 
to good estate. At a crisis of decision 
he left his father’s house. He has since 
syent his inheritance wildly. The book 
lingers over the husks. 

Emmet McLoughlin tells how he 
was educated for the priesthood in the 
Franciscan order, how he was or- 
dained in 1933, how he received his 
first assignment to priestly duty at 
Phoenix, Arizona, in 1934. There he 
opened a church and later a center 
for the poor, particularly the colored, 
on the south side. Later he was able 
to obtain funds for three housing 
projects and a hospital. In 1948 he 
refused to accept an order of transfer 
from superiors and “resigned” from 
the priesthood. In 1949 he married a 
twice-divorced woman at Buckeye, 
Arizona. 

These general facts in the book are 
true, but to cast his career in heroic 
mold, the author falsifies truth or 
falsifies fact in more than 165 in- 
stances. 

Catholic doctrine is described in 
this book in any form that will suit 
the purpose of the writer and is 
wrenched out of shape to provide 
a target. Thus we read on p. 65: 


The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches—despite its American 
hierarchy’s protestations to the 
contrary—that only Roman Cath- 
olics can enter heaven... . It is 
clearly stated in the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, the depos- 
itory of Roman dogma. It is 
taught to every Roman Catholic 
priest in his course in theology. 
When he denies in Catholic pub- 
lications and before his faithful 
that this is an official doctrine, he 
speaks falsely. 


We read on page 14: “Every com- 
mand by the Superior of a religious 
community or by a church pastor, no 
matter how petulant, how ill-advised 
or how unjust, must be considered as 
a command from God Himself and 
must be obeyed as such under pen- 
alty of sin.” Completing the descent 
from verity, he adds (p. 191): “Thou- 
sands of letters received bear out the 
fact that, regardless of the subtleties 
of definition, the faithful do consider 
Mary divine.” The book is crammed 
with such assertions. It repeats stock 
charges and produces some new 
“facts” as, for instance, that St. Fran- 
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cis Xavier is the learned founder of 
the Jesuits! (p. 85). 

The author’s endeavors to assist the 
poor, and particularly the colored, 
have constituted the pivot of his work, 
and his account of them is the focal] 
point in his book. Not all of those 
efforts have been so successful as he 
here maintains. He neglects to men- 
tion that many of the colored became 
disgusted with him and asked for help 
—and received help—from those who 
are branded in the book as uninter- 
ested. The entire problem of placing 
Negro children in Catholic schools in 
Phoenix is misstated. Nor is there 
mention of the fact that the “People’s 
Padre” detoured colored children 
from the Catholic schools and en- 
couraged them to attend public 
schools, where the diploma they would 
get “would be worth something.” 

Some accounts of peril to the author 
call for more honest and less heroic 
telling and should include the fact 
that down-and-outers were sharply 
provoked by him before they turned 
against him. There is not a word 
about the manner in which Emmet 
McLoughlin’s efforts to aid the poor 
were hampered by his own often of- 
fensive approach to problems and his 
quarrel-seeking love for public con- 
troversy. This was carried so far that 
few of those associated with him in 
the 1940 health center have continued 
with him. The efforts of others to aid 
the poor in Arizona—and some of them 
are doing today as much as or more 
than the author of this book—are 
omitted or minimized. 

Deliberate misrepresentation, abuse 
of confidence, half-truths, suppression 
of fact, misuse of statistics and unjus- 
tified coupling of unrelated material 
are constant throughout the book. A 
quick run-down of some of the more 
salient untruths would show that Em- 
met McLoughlin was not taught at St. 
Francis parochial school that non- 
Catholic children, being neither Irish 
nor Catholic, had only a remote and 
dubious chance for reaching heaven 
(p. 6). At the seminary he was not 
taught that any boy who left jeopar- 
dized the salvation of his soul (p. 10). 
During the novitiate year he was not 
taught that the American way of life 
was pagan and sinful (p. 12). In his 
courses of theology he was not in- 
structed that to break any command- 
ment is a mortal sin (p. 20). Priests 
are not forbidden membership in 
groups not under Catholic control (p. 
49), 

















SOME THINGS CAN'T 
BE HURRIED — 


G. B. Stern's conversion was one of 
them: she came into the Church at 
her own pace with plenty of pauses 
for consideration along the way. 
Seven years later she was ready to 
write about it. Here's the book. 


ALL IN GOOD 
TIME 


by G. B. Stern 


Looking back from her present point 
of vantage she can see that at some 
stages of her journey she was pretty 
funny, and she doesn't in the least 
mind sharing the joke. In fact, we 
never saw an apologia that contained 
so much entertainment and so little 
agony. It has impact too—the sort 
that knocks you down with a feather. 
From now on we shall be tempted to 
suggest to all converts that they wait 
seven years before writing their con- 
version stories. Of course, if like Miss 
Stern, they happen to have written 
32 successful novels, that will be a 
help too. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


There is an extract from this book in 
the current number of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, fee and postpaid, write to 
Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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The position of the Franciscan prov- 
ince with regard to the use of money 
is misrepresented by omitting to add 
to the quoted constitutions a reference 
to the indult from the Holy See. The 
assertion (p. 91) that celibacy for the 
clergy is divinely instituted is false. 
On p. 139 the author suppresses evi- 
dence which has important bearing on 
the closing of the hospital wing in 
question. A great flourish is made in 
the description of his visit to the 
Malibu retreat house in Los Angeles— 
which he values at $500,000, though 
its cost was actually one-tenth of that 
—with glazed tile from Italy valued at 
$100,000 (the tile was made at Malibu 
and no one can be found to cart it 
away for one-tenth of the amount 
cited), where the friars live in splendor 
(they live in the servant's quarters 
and conduct retreats for laymen, who 
occupy the rest of the building). 
When he left the monastery no one 
openly cursed him (despite the as- 
sertion on p. 150), and no one has 
been forbidden to speak to him (p. 
178). 

The sad story of Emmet McLough- 
lin’s decline is not an heroic one and 
the attempt made in this book to 
glamorize it only renders it more 
pathetic. On the one hand, there ap- 
pears an avid desire, which grows 
with the years, to dramatize himself. 
On the other hand, the book omits 
details and factors which would make 
for a truer but less flattering picture. 
Thus we search in vain for a word 
about the whole of Sister Monica’s aid 
in starting St. Monica’s center; about 
McLoughlin’s abandonment of much 
of his original program at the center; 
about his “get tough” policy concern- 
ing payments at Memorial Hospital, 
which put him in a position similar to 
those whom he had criticized before 
the maintenance of a hospital was his 
care. 

We hear nothing about his insulting 
abuse of anyone not fully in accord 
with him; his quest for publicity (the 
entire Mexican serum case was in great 
part a publicity measure) ; his assump- 
tion of authority in dictating opinions 
at gatherings; his quarrels with those 
associated with him; his use of social 
work as a means of gaining adulation; 
his itch to fight for the poor when 
there was a headline connected with 
the case, and his lack of interest in less 
spectacular chances to aid others. One 
who knew Emmet McLoughlin well 
and loved him dearly wrote: “You're 
a hard man to influence. You're al- 
ways right, and everyone else is a fool, 
except those who agree with you.” 

There is hope for the prodigal, be- 
cause God’s strong mercy is like a 
thread that can guide a man back 
from a far country. There are many 


praying for Emmet McLoughlin 
There are friends of his who cherish 
deep hope for him. That is one of the 
best things about a father’s house, 
There is always place for a prodigal] 
son. Conan LEE, O.F.M. 


Return to realities 





THE MEASURE OF MAN 





By Joseph Wood Krutch. Bobbs-Mer. 
rill. 261p. $3.50 


It is in discourse of one kind or an. . 


other, says Mr. Krutch, that the dis. 
tinctively human aspects of conscious 
life manifest themselves. Since he js 
in great fear that we shall be losing 
not only those human aspects of our 


life, but losing our freedom and pos. | 
sibly our very existence, he has com. | 


posed a reasoned, pungent and ver 
pertinent discourse, to the effect that 
we have been sold a considerable bill 
of goods by the army of false prophets 
who deny reality to moral values and 
try to reduce the universe of con- 
sciousness to a mechanicai process. 

Discourse today should acknowl. 
edge “proudly rather than apologet- 
ically a loyalty to human values deeper 
than any other loyalty.” This would 
mean, “bluntly put,” 


that we should again believe that 
what a Shakespeare has to say 
about human values and human 
conduct is likely to be as true as, 
and rather more important than, 
what the summarizer of ten 
thousand questionnaires can tell 
us. 


Than Dr. Kinsey, for instance. In- 
deed the physical scientists have al- 
ready shown themselves willing to ad- 
mit “the unpredictable, intangible and 
paradoxical aspects of nature and be- 
havior; and attempts to explain away 
such concepts as free will and the 
ethical sense result simply in a fan- 
tastic” picture of man: 


Behind the ancient and pos- 
sibly quite unsatisfactory con- 
cepts of free will, individual 
responsibility and the validity of 
free judgments, lie some realities 
without the recognition of which 
it is not possible to manage a 
world in which human beings will 
be either successful or happy. 

The minimum responsibility of 
the social sciences is to recognize 
this fact freely and to make some 
serious attempt to find out what 
these realities are. They will 
never help to solve ovr problems 
as long as they continue to go 
on the assumption that whatever 
is true of a rat is true of a man. 


AMERICA in a recent issue (March 27) 
carried an interesting paper on the 
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fascinating ideal world which Tho- 
reau’s meditative brain constructed on 
the wooded shores of his beloved 
Walden Pond. Another brain, that of 
B. F. Skinner, professor of psychology 
at Harvard, has created in pure fan- 
tasy another Utopia, which he calls 
Walden Two. It tells of contented lives 
led in a community whose members 
have voluntarily subjected themselves 
to be conditioned. They always do 
the right thing and like being condi- 
tioned. 

Mr. Krutch uses Walden Two as a 
take-off for his cry of alarm over the 
social and moral aberrations into 
which false analogies with physical 
science—“idols of the laboratory”—are 
leading us. It is time, in his view, to 
establish at least a “minimal” recog- 
nition of moral and purely psycholog- 
ical realities, to explore those “limited 
areas” of human emotion and conduct 
which stubbornly refuse to fit into 
strictly deterministic and materialistic 
categories. 

With light, sure touch, Mr. Krutch 
liberates a lot of current thought from 
a number of already hoary (nine- 
teenth-century) fallacies, and wields 
with dexterity his logical rapier. His 
reasoning should leave the path clear 
for an equally logical mind to move 
on to the idea of a purely spiritual 
soul and to a Creator. But he makes 
no such venture himself and hazards 
no clear opinion as to just what would 
happen if he tried. (His casual re- 
marks on pp. 127 and 132, on the 
proof for the existence of God and 
the relation of body and soul, betray 
some considerably oversimplified 
thought. ) 

I rather wonder what would hap- 
pen to Mr. Krutch if he kept on push- 
ing his own very fruitful idea about 
the function of discourse. For it is 
precisely by the dialog that we es- 
tablish the existence, not of moral 
reality alone, but of all reality, of 
genuinely objective truth and being. 
And once you have set yourself on 
the square basis of objective being, 
it is hard to keep a logical mind from 
venturing further into the question of 
what is the ultimate reason for all 
reality. Mr. Krutch’s manful refusal 
to bow down to a unified determin- 
istic “field theory” for all human 
phenomena—something that Prof. 
James B. Conant’ now finds it hard 
to swallow—might conceivably _ set 
him on the quest for a unification out- 
side all perceptible human phenomena, 
in a Transcendent Being. 

As to whither Mr. Krutch’s thought 
might further venture I cannot specu- 
late, but I believe that his book will 
be widely read and will have great 
and beneficial influence. It is in line 
with a wide school of modern, morally 


oriented thought, and says in its way 
what Husserl and Dietrich von Hil- 
debrand have said in quite other con- 
texts. Moreover, it is written as such 
a book ought to be. If you pick it up, 
you will not quickly lay it down. 
Joun LaF arce 


Cure (?) for a sick world 





THE DOORS OF PERCEPTION 





By Aldous Huxley. Harper. 79p. $1.50 


The jacket of this newest and perhaps 
slimmest of Huxley’s works calls it a 
“vivid, arresting and first hand de- 
scription of the effects of mescalin, a 
little known drug of unusual quali- 
ties.” Mescalin is derived from a Mex- 
ican cactus plant. Administered in 
suitable doses, says Mr. Huxley, it 
changes the quality of consciousness 
more profoundly and is less toxic than 
any other substance known to phar- 
macology. Neurologists and psychol- 
ogists have encouraged research into 
its uses, particularly as a possible help 
in the cure of schizophrenia. 

Aldous Huxley declares himself 
“extremely fortunate” in having had 
part, “one bright May morning” in 
1953, in the mysteries of mescalin. 
“I swallowed four-tenths of a gram of 
mescalin dissolved in half a glass of 
water and sat down to wait for the 
results,” 

The results were startling. An hour 
and a half after taking the dose, Hux- 
ley was sitting in his study, looking 
at a small glass vase. The vase con- 
tained three flowers. As the drug be- 
gan to have its full effect, Huxley 
asserts, “I was seeing what Adam had 
seen on the morning of his creation— 
the miracle, moment by moment, of 
naked existence.” During all this part 
of the experiment, someone was at his 
side to ask questions, and the con- 
versation was recorded on a dictating 
machine. Asked whether the sight of 
the flowers was agreeable, he an- 
swered, “Neither agreeable nor dis- 
agreeable. It just is.” Istigkeit or Is- 
ness was what impressed him in his 
vision of the flowers and of anything 
else which caught his attention. Plato, 
Huxley writes: 


could never have seen a bunch of 
flowers shining with their own 
inner light and all but quivering 
under the pressure of the sig- 
nificance with which they were 
charged; could never have per- 
ceived that what rose and iris and 
carnation so intensely signified 
was nothing more, and nothing 
less, than what they were—a 
transience that was yet eternal 
life, a perpetual perishing that 
was at the same time pure 
Being. .. . 
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How We Can Find the 
True Christian Joy 
in Suffering 
THE CROSS and 
THE CHRISTIAN 


by Pius Raymond Regamey 








This book analyzes the contemporary 
errors concerning the nature and role of 
suffering in the Christian life and demon- 
strates that the sanctifying value of the 
cross of the Christian can come only 
through the Cross of Calvary. 

Through the ordinary sufferings of daily 
life to the profound deselation of aban- 
donment, the author traces the golden 
thread of Christ’s sanctifying influence 
from the Cross, showing ultimately how 
true Christian joy can rise gloriously from 
the dark tomb of pain and _ suffering. 
Father Regamey writes with the insight 
of a profound theologian and an under- 
standing that is born of a personal ex- 
perience of suffering. $3.25 


POO OEE 


A Study in 
St. Augustine 


The ALL PRESENT 
GOD 


By Rev. Stanislaus J. Grabowski 


Father Grabowski, long recognized for 
his work in Augustinian research investi- 
gates the mind of St. Augustine. Using 
the works of the great saint and other 
works that had an influence on him, the 
author determines how St. Augustine con- 
ceived God’s presence in the universe, and 
how he associated that divine presence 
with the other divine activities concern- 
ing the same universe. The author has 
chosen for study the doctrine of divine 
omnipresence in the writings of St. Augus- 
tine, and his acute sense for historical 
research enables him to place this problem 
of God’s ubiquity in proper perspective. 


fender 
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The author does a good bit ot 
philosophizing in the course of these 
few pages. Approvingly, he quotes the 
Cambridge philosopher, C. D. Broad, 
to the effect that the function of brain, 
nervous system and sense organs is 
chiefly eliminative, not productive. 
That is, each of us at every moment is 
capable of remembering all that has 
ever happened to him and of perceiv- 
ing everything that is taking place 
anywhere in the universe. 

The function of the brain and ner- 
vous system is to protect us from be- 
ing overwhelmed and totally con- 
fused by this vast reservoir of largely 
useless knowledge. The brain and 
nervous system, says Prof. Broad, shut 
out “most of what we should other- 





moment,” and leave “only that very 
small and special selection which is 
likely to be practically useful.” 

Mr. Huxley goes on to his conclu- 
sion that, in such a theory, each of us 
is potentially Mind at Large, but to 
make biological survival possible, 
Mind at Large has to be funneled 
through the “reducing valve” of brain 
and nervous system. “What comes out 
at the other end is a measly trickle of 
the kind of consciousness which will 
help us to stay alive on the surface 
of this particular planet.” Mescalin 
helps us in some ways to by-pass the 
reducing valve. 

Mescalin, or mescalin-like products, 
have more sinister uses than Mr. Hux- 
ley recounts. The Congressional Rec- 
ord for Feb. 8, 1954 carries a speech 
delivered in Congress by Congressman 
Alvin M. Bentley, who was attached 
to the U. S. legation in Budapest at 
the time of the “trial” of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Bentley’s address, which 
will be reprinted in the May Catholic 
Mind, is a splendid first-hand account 
of what happened to the Cardinal 
after his arrest. 

Cardinal Mindszenty, Bentley says, 
was interrogated for 82 hours soon 
after his arrest. During this time he 
was not permitted to sit down or leave 
the room. At length he fainted. After 
that, very few know exactly what hap- 
pened. But Bentley asserts that he 
himself contacted a Hungarian doctor 
who told him that one of his own 
medical colleagues had been called 
to the prison to administer a drug to 
the Cardinal. This the doctor had on 
the word of the colleague who had 
been summoned. Bentley’s informant 
said that the drug administered “was 
made from a plant which he described 
as something like the mescal cactus 
which grows in Mexico.” 

Aldous Huxley not only sees no 
harm in mescalin, he positively cru- 
sades for its general use. This is where 
his book trails off into monumental 
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silliness. We all need, he says, Artifi- 
cial Paradises. Most people lead lives 
at best so monotonous, at worst so 
painful, that they are consumed by an 
appetite to transcend themselves, if 
only for a few moments. 

“Art and religion, carnivals and 
saturnalia, dancing and listening to 
oratory—all these have served, in H. G. 
Wells’s phrase, as Doors in the Wail.” 
With the exception of alcohol and 
tobacco, “all the other chemical Doors 
in the Wall are labeled Dope, and 
their unauthorized takers are Fiends.” 
Mr. Huxley strongly urges that we 
betake ourselves to a Door in the 
Wall named mescalin. 

The thought suggests itself that the 
great Aldous Huxley is simply having 
his little joke with us, that this book 
is just a waggish, tongue-in-cheek af- 
fair. Unfortunately, he is serious. After 
many a summer Mr. Huxley has writ- 
ten his prescription for the ills 
of a sick world: transfiguration by 
CiiH::ON. THuRSTON Davis 





TOWER OF IVORY 





By Rodolfo L. Fonseca. Messner. 


279p. $3.75 


Msgr. Ronald Knox has pointed out 
three possible senses in which the 
embattled term “Catholic novel” may 
be used—a novel by a Catholic, one 
with a Catholic moral, and a novel 
with a Catholic background. 

In this third sense, Rodolfo Fonseca, 
an Uruguayan engineer who has just 
written his first novel at fifty-eight, 
has produced a “Catholic novel.” The 
life it describes is almost entirely 
circumscribed by convent walls, the 
persons encompassed are mostly 
nuns, and the central event is a tragic 
violation of law and spirituality. These 
fifteen missionary nuns in China were 
raped by raiding Chinese during an 
anti-religious uprising. 

Regarded in itself, this horror ap- 
pears impossibly blatant to serve as 
the starting point of a “Catholic 
novel,” but Fonseca is primarily in- 
terested in exploring the psychic 
effect of such a violent physical tres- 
passing upon pure and dedicated 
women. The effects, of course, are 
varied. 

The weakest nun finds that all her 
desire for perfection has been shat- 
tered and so the whole fabric of her 
religious life rapidly disintegrates, 
and she leaves the convent to lead a 
sunken life living entirely upon the 
dregs of her soul. The strongest, 
Mother Gabriela, makes a new home 
in Italy for her ravaged nuns. Within 
the walls of this convent two of them 
bear children. Sister Praxeles’ daugh- 
ter Addolorata becomes the light of 


the convent, is raised by the sisters 
and eventually adopted into the 
world; Sister Hilaria bears a mop. 
strous, hydrocephalic son who dies 
early, leaving its tragic mother sub. 
merged under her burden of sufferin 
and eventual madness. The others liye 
their lives out in growing peace, grad. 
ually submerging all remembrance of 
their terror in the comforting ritual; 
of religious life. 

Much condensed, this is the “Cath. 
olic” part of the novel. Its tragedy 
lies in the unusual burdens these nuns 
must bear. The maternity of § 
Praxeles makes her life one long denial 
of emotions which are not part of a 
nun’s customary spiritual burdens, Sr, 
Hilaria’s madness is the outward mani. 
festation of the other nuns’ inner 
travail and uncertainty. 

The characters outside the convent 
—the titled couple who adopt Ad. 
dolorata, the young aristocrat she 
marries, the ex-nun Juana—these are 
the weakest part of the story. It al. 
most seems as if the strong and vigor. 
ous portraits of the nuns sapped the 
writer’s literary imagination; certain- 
ly his view of the world beyond the 
turris eburnea is stilted, conventional 
and vitiated. 

One cannot in conscience support 
the publisher in his belief that this 
is a “mature first novel.” Its maturity 
is obscured by the platitudinous way 
the lay characters are propelled into 
the plot, and by their stylized move. 
ments within it. An interesting minor 
book, yes—but hardly, in view of the 
author’s advanced age, deserving of 
that favorite jargon-term of critics: 
“promising.” Doris GRUMBACH 





AN HUMBLE SUPPLICATION TO 
HER MAIESTIE 





By Robert Southwell. Ed. by R. C. 
Bald. U. Press. 80p. $3 


In October, 1591, Queen Elizabeth 
issued a proclamation charging all her 
loyal subjects to intensify their search 
for all “seminary priests and Jesuits’ 
who were secretly infiltrating her 
realm to minister to the spiritual needs 
of English Catholics. Robert South- 
well, who had already spent five years 
as a Jesuit missionary in England, 
wrote an immediate reply, 


hoping that among so many as 
shall peruse this short and true 
relation of our troubles, God will 
touch some merciful heart to let 
your Highness understand the ex- 
tremity of them. 


Prof. Bald’s scholarly edition of this 
document is certain to interest the 
general reader and to reawaken at 
least two old controversies: whether or 
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not the Jesuit missionaries restricted 
themselves to a discussion of spiritual 
matters, and the orthodoxy of the 
Appellants in the Arch-Priest contro- 
versy. Southwell clearly followed his 
instructions and avoided political dis- 
cussions. The Supplication is undoubt- 
edly a sincere attempt in moving prose 
to reconcile loyalty to Church and to 
State. Southwell’s position is far dif- 
ferent from that of Allen and Parsons 
and was easily converted into a source 
of embarrassment for his order in the 
controversy of 1602. 

The Supplication is as significant in 
the history of English literature as 
Southwell’s lyric, “The Burning Babe,” 
which Ben Jonson openly confessed he 
wished he had written. It reveals the 
missionary’s courage and deep sense of 
devotion to his calling, as well as his 
daily expectation of the inevitable cap- 
ture and martyrdom, which occurred 
in June of 1592. P. A. DUHAMEL 





AUBREY DE VERE: VICTORIAN 
OBSERVER 





By S. M. Paraclita Reilly. U. of Neb- 
raska Press. 213p. $4 


It is time we had a book on Aubrey 
de Vere, the Catholic laureate of the 
Romantic Movement. This, however, 
is only half of the book we need—the 
biographical half. There is still to be 
written a critical study of De Vere’s 
poetry. Only the last brief chapter of 
the present work attempts to do any- 
thing with this aspect of the man, and 
then very little. The author is, indeed, 
very chary of opinions and judgments, 
leaning heavily on others’ views. The 
whole book, as a matter of fact, though 
carefully organized and written with 
meticulous attention to the demands 
of the most objective scholarship, 
somehow lacks inner life. One does 
not feel that illumination of De Vere’s 
relationships to “the fascinating and 
complex intellectual movements of his 
time” which Sister Paraclita describes 
as the purpose of her book (p. 4). 
Nevertheless, there are many good 
and new things in the work. From 
manuscript materials and conversa- 
tions with relatives and friends of the 
writer, Sister Paraclita has learned 
many interesting facts, which she re- 
counts altogether too modestly. This 
is particularly true of De Vere’s 
character and habits, and of the re- 
markable influence he exerted on the 
poets he knew (he seemed to know 
everybody), including Tennyson, Pat- 
more and Alice Meynell. The classical 
virtues of style and a vibrant spiritu- 
ality of mind—these marked him out 
among his contemporaries, 
_ The inheritor of a great name dat- 
ing back to Norman times, and of a 
generous estate which made life 
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gracious and easy for him, Aubrey 
de Vere dedicated himself to letters 
and to his many friends. As Sister 
Paraclita demonstrates, it was his 
friendships that were the really cre- 
ative work of the man. At one end 
they included Wordsworth, Sara Cole- 
ridge and Miss Fenwick, at the other 
Patmore and the Meynells, and among 
Americans, Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard and George Edward Wood- 
berry. The eighty-eight years of his 
life, however, produced no poetry or 
prose that has lived. Are his essays, 
as Woodberry thought, “worth more 
than ordinary attention”? If so, the 
author has done little to make them 
better known to us. 

It is the poet we should particularly 
like to know better. Sara Coleridge 
could write in 1851: “I have lived 
among poets—but a more entire poet 
—one more a poet in his whole mind 
and temperament, I never knew or 
met with.” And George Woodberry 
in 1921: “It [De Vere’s poetry] takes 
wide range, but is predominantly 
either Bardic or Christian. The sym- 
pathy of the poet must have been fed 
with patriotic fervor, akin to renewed 
inspiration, to enable him to render 
the old lays of his country with such 
fidelity to their native genius.” Surely 
there is something here worth reveal- 
ing to us! Yet Sister Paraclita has not 
done it. Victor M. HamM 





JEMMY BUTTON 





By Benjamin Subercaseaux. Macmil- 
lan. 382p. $4 


When Commander Robert Fitz-Roy, 
in command of H.M.S. Beagle, sur- 
veyed the waters around Tierra del 
Fuego back in 1830 he kidnapped 
and brought back to England with 
him four young natives of the region. 

What followed was disastrous. One 
of Fitz-Roy’s “children” died and the 
other three were thoroughly de- 
bauched by their contact with civili- 
zation. The Admiralty threw the re- 
sponsibility for their care solely upon 
the Commander but eventually al- 
lowed him to return their survivors 
when the Beagle went on another 
hydrographic survey. On that occasion 
a young naturalist named Charles 
Darwin joined the ship’s company. 

Mr. Subercaseaux has resorted to 
Fitz-Roy’s dairy and to Darwin’s fa- 
mous Voyage of the Beagle but much 
of his long novel is purely a work of 
imagination. 

The author has one initial handicap. 
This is a translation from the Spanish 
and Mr. Subercaseaux, a Chilean, has 
some difficulty fitting himself to the 
minds and speech of 19th-century 
British sailors. He also has some pe- 


culiar notions about British titles, 
Generally, though, he has succeeded 
in creating a vivid and imaginative 
picture of the period and an impres. 
sive study of the innocent savage jin 
too-sudden collision with civilization, 
Fitz-Roy, that wilful, warm-hearted 
man, comes to life in his pages, as 
some of the characters do not, for jp. 
stance, the four Fuegians named by 
their captors York Minster, Boat Mem. 
ory, Miss Fuegia Basket and Jemny 
Button. WaLTeR O’HEARN 
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seminary classmate of the 
author of People’s Padre. 


P. A. DuHAMEL is a professor 
of English at Boston College. 
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“I am the good shepherd” (Joh 
10:11; Gospel for second Sunday after 
Easter). 


It is astonishing, when one pauses to 
recall them, under how many differ. 
ent images our blessed Saviour de- 
scribed Himself while He walked and 
spoke among us in His robe of flesh. 
He said that He was Light, Bread, a 
Cornerstone, a Vine, the Way, Truth, 
Life. Of all His poetic and significant 
self-designations, the image which has 
sunk most deeply and with deepest 
appreciation into the Christian con- 
sciousness is that of Christ the Good 
Shepherd. It might be helpful to won- 
der why the picture of our Lord, not 
simply as a shepherd, but precisely as 
the Good Shepherd, is so familiar and j 
beloved. 

Even in a non-agricultural society 
the notion of sheep is rich in connota- 
tion. As we see from words like sheep- 
ishness and sheeplike and from such 
phrases as herded like sheep and 
following like sheep, the animal in 
question is universally regarded as 
vaguely hapless and definitely help- 
less. We might understand a certain 
occasional exasperation in those who 
must deal habitually with creatures as 
foolish as sheep, yet we feel sure that 
no one ever grows really angry with 
sheep or seriously undertakes to 
discipline them. It is also mildly in- 
teresting that we never speak of sheep 
as being kept in a cage; they are gath- 
ered into a fold. 


Fr. Conan LEE, O.F.M. was a | ! 


Victor M. Hamm is the author | | 
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The whole general impression which 
we are trying to describe may be 
vague, but it is strong. Just as strongly 
most people sense that, grown men 
and women though they be, they are 
indeed sheep in more ways than one. 

It follows that we need a shepherd. 
Again we sense that there are herders 
of sheep and herders of sheep. We 
look for a shepherd whose primary 
interest extends beyond clipping us. 
A truly good shepherd must feel a 
genuine concern for his flock. He must 
be utterly faithful in watching over 
them. He must even, in extremity, 
place his own personal welfare second 
to that of the sheep. A brief experi- 
ence of human existence suggests that 
such good shepherds are few and far 
between. Small wonder that we turn 
with such pathetic eagerness to that 
Good Shepherd, at once so quiet and 
so strong, who has in fact exercised 
to perfection all the unselfish, patient, 
loving care of the ideal shepherd. The 
good shepherd lays down his life for 
his sheep, said our Good Shepherd, 
simply. So He said, and so He did. 

We love the image of the Good 
Shepherd for another reason, which, 
oddly, is not included in the present 
Gospel nor mentioned by St. John at 
all. It is St. Luke who, in a different 
connection, recounts our Saviour’s 
story of the man who has a hundred 
sheep and who leaves the ninety-nine 
safely folded ones in order to go 
searching through the brambles for the 
lone sheep that is lost. Not unreason- 
ably, the Good Shepherd of St. Luke 
and the Good Shepherd of St. John 
have blended, for us, into a single 
image. So, above every other con- 
sideration, most of us think gratefully 
of the Good Shepherd as the One who 
comes seeking us when we have wil- 
fully lost our way, the One who simply 
will not give us over to our own stupid 
efforts to destroy ourselves. 

The helplessness of the sheep, the 
utter devotion of the faithful shepherd, 
the happy ending even for the most 
foolish and fractious of the flock—these 
are the elements which perhaps ex- 
plain the universal vividness and 
tenderness of the Christian feeling 
for the Good Shepherd. 

The Christian instinct is never more 
trustworthy than in its response to 
this gentle image. Unquestionably the 
day must come when Christ our Lord 
will lay aside His shepherd’s crook 
and take up the sceptre and crown of 
supreme King and absolute Judge. 
Not yet, however, not yet. For a time 
the Good Shepherd still ranges the 
darkened, ominous wilderness, peer- 
ing, calling, seeking; finding, too, 
and carrying home on His blessed 
shoulders, 

Vincent P, McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE MAGIC AND THE LOSS. 
Senior readers of this column of sa- 
gacity and alleged humor will easily 
remember the time in the first quarter 
of the century, when it was a fad to 
encourage children to call adults by 
their first names. Calling Mrs. Jones 
“Agnes” and Uncle Joshua “Josh” was 
supposed to perk up Junior’s little ego, 
giving him a feeling of equality with 
his elders. Just why Junior should feel 
equal with his elders while far from 
ready to assume adult responsibilities 
and obligations was never adequately 
explained. 

In the production now occupying 
the Booth, there is a lad, apparently 
about twelve, who calls his mother 
Grace and his father George. Nothing 
else is needed to identify him as a 
child of parents with modern ideas— 
so modern that they are divorced, his 
father has remarried and his mother 
is playing around with a boy friend. 
His father, a university professor, lives 
on the West Coast, in Washington, 
while the boy lives with his mother in 
New York. 

The lad, in spite of the estrange- 
ment of his parents, is really decent at 
heart as all children are, as even de- 
linquents were before being corrupted 
by bad environment or unwise parents. 
His mother thinks she is discreet in her 
relations with her paramour, but chil- 
dren are not easy to deceive. The boy 
resents her interest in a man who may 
become his second father. 

A crisis develops when the boy’s 
father comes East to consult his pub- 
lisher and, naturally, wants to see his 
son. He also wants to do a bit of re- 
search at the Smithsonian Institution, 
and takes the boy along to see the 
sights in the nation’s capital. Returning 
home, the boy discovers that his moth- 
er’s lover has been living in the apart- 
ment during his absence, and the dis- 
covery begets an emotional squall. 

That is more of the plot than is 
usually considered ethical for a re- 
viewer to disclose. Readers who want 
to know how the story ends will have 
to see Julian Funt’s drama for them- 
selvés, paying the required fee at the 
box office. It is an interesting story 
that holds the attention of the audi- 
ence until the fall of the final curtain. 
Thoughtful theatregoers will recog- 
nize the face of American life, in a 
three-quarter view, reflected in the 
play. 

Uta Hagen, Robert Preston and Lee 
Bowman are starred in the leading 
adult roles, performing them ade- 


quately, Mr. Preston and Miss Hagen 
are better than adequate, rendering 
excellent portrayals of parents whose 
marriage has dissolved but who are 
still interested in the welfare of their 
child. Edith Meiser is persuasively 
pathetic as a frustrated career woman 
trying to drown frustration in alcohol. 
Charles Taylor and Danny Dennis 
are natural as life as the son of diy- 
orced parents and his friend from a 
nearby slum, two of the best under- 
age actors your reviewer has ever en- 
countered, 

Alexander H. Cohen and Ralph Al- 
swang are the producers and Mr. Al- 
swang designed the set, a Washington 
Square living room where the play 
comes in focus. The production was 
directed by Michael Gordon. 
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THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Noel 
Langley, British playwright and sce- 
narist turned film director, seems to 
have an affinity for 19th-century Eng- 
lish classics. Having quite recently had 
a hand in film versions of A Christmas 
Carol and Tom Brown’s School Days, 
he has here adapted and directed with 
evident relish one of Dickens’ most 
cheerful, sprawling and _ popular 
novels. 

British casting offices apparently 
teem with actors who can play Dick- 
ens characters with properly larger- 
than-life gusto and in addition look 
as though they had stepped out of the 
Phiz illustrations. Mr. Langley cor- 
ralled a long and impressive list of 
them—James Hayter as the genial Mr. 
Pickwick, Nigel Patrick as the nimble- 
tongued rascal Jingle, James Donald 
as the timid Mr. Winkle, Kathleen 
Harrison as Rachel Wardle, the sus- 
ceptible spinster, Hermione Baddeley 
as Mrs. Bardell, the equally suscep- 
tible widow, and Donald Wolfit as the 
formidable prosecutor, Sergeant Buz- 
fuz, to mention only a few. 

Having thus won half his battle, 
the adaptor-director proceeded to 
compress as large and varied an as- 
sortment of the book’s incidents as 
possible into a screen time of less than 
two hours. 

Sometimes this constant battle with 
the clock shows up in the skimping of 
details and, for film purposes, some of 
the contrasts are a little too acute for 
comfort. The flagrant miscarriage of 
justice in Mr. Pickwick’s conviction 
for breach of promise, for example, 
and the horror of the conditions he 
encounters in debtors’ prison have a 
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Indiana 








SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 

demic and basic professional courses in 


Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters oi the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


St. Mary’s Cotiece, Box L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods 
College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Box 74, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
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Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philoso- 
phy, Music, Home Economics, 
Commercial Education, Teacher 
Training, Dramatics, Pre-Legal 
and Pre-Medical Courses, Two 
Year Terminal Courses in Secre- 
tarial Work. Exceptional Oppor- 
tunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,” ‘‘Hiawatha,” the ‘‘400.” 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest colloge for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


















New Jersey 


Caldwell College 
FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
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FULLY ACCREDITED j 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





St. Mary’s 
Villa Academy 


Table Rock — Sloatsburg, New Yerk 


Boarding School for High School Girls 
Affiliated with The University of 
the State of New York 
Conducted by the Sisters Servants of 
Mary Immaculate 


ADDRESS: SISTER SUPERIOR 





SCHOOL of the HOLY CHILD 


Fully accredited country boarding and day 
school for girls, grades 5-12. College pre 
paratory and Academie courses. Music, art 
Tennis, riding, hockey, skating, basketball, 
archery. 40 wooded acres in Ramapo Hills, 
an hour from New York City. 


Lafayette Avenue, Suffern, New York 
or phone Suffern 5-9880 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. In E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching; . 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; musle; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

For further information address The Registrar 
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NEW HOPE 


in the battle against 


CANCER 


THE FIGHT against man’s cruelest enemy 
is far from won. If present rates con- 
tinue, 23 million living Americans will 
die of cancer—230,000 this year. And 
thousands of these will die needlessly — 
through cancer that could have been 
cured if treated in time. 


ALL THE SAME, there have been victories. 
Thousands who once would have died. 
are being saved—thanks, in part, to 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. 

AND, LAST YEAR, the Society was able to 
allocate $5,000,000 of your donations to 
research aimed at finding the ultimate 
cure for a// cancer. That’s more money 
than ever before. 


MUCH MORE, ofcourse, remains to be done. 
So please make ¢his year’s gift a really 
generous one! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Modern guilds 

Eprror: In the April 3 issue of AMER- 
1ca you published a Comment (p. 4) 
about the newly formed guild of phar- 
macists, the Guild of St. James in 
Covington, Ky. Here in Worcester 
we are proud of the guilds in our di- 
ocese. Perhaps your readers would be 
interested in knowing some of them 
and their purposes. 

The physicians formed the Guild of 
St. Luke. St. Christopher’s Guild con- 
sists of our bus drivers. The telephone 
workers belong to the Guild of Our 
Lady of the Bell. Our Catholic teach- 
ers united to form the Guild of the 
Holy Spirit. The dentists who are 
members of the Guild of St. Apol- 
lonius have as one of their purposes 
to supply dental care to children in 
institutions in the diocese. 

All these guilds are united for spiri- 
tual and social purposes and have suc- 
ceeded very well in their less than five 
years of establishment. 

CaroL ANN HARDING 

Paxton, Mass. 


Seeing and doing 

Eprror: When I read. an article in a 
secular magazine concerning Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling’s survey of Catholic 
conversions to Protestantism, I knew 
that I should write a letter of pro- 
test. However, I was at a loss for 
correct facts. Fr. Burke’s article in 
the April 10 AMErica was my answer. 
Immediately upon reading it I wrote 
my letter to the editor of the mag- 
azine in question. 

I objected to my husband’s sugges- 
tion that we subscribe to AMERICA 
because of its price, but since have 
come to read it so avidly that I now 
find it almost priceless. So often an- 
xiety and confusion brought on by the 
reading of secular magazines and 
newspapers have been cleared away 
by your excellent articles. 

Eniw NIELSEN 

New Orleans, La. 


Catholic scientists 

Epitor: May I comment briefly on 
the editorial, “Where are Catholic 
scientists?” which appeared in your 
issue of April 10? 

I personally see little consolation in 
the fact that 13 predoctoral grants 
were given to students in Catholic in- 
stitutions by the National Science 
Foundation. This amounts to 1.98 
per cent of the grants, whereas the 
Catholic population of this country 
amounts to roughly 19 per cent. The 


shift in the decimal point is not only 
significant but, in its implications, hor. 
rifying. 

Even if these figures were consol. 
ing, the situation remains extremely 
bad. Wherever one turns, one looks 
almost in vain for Catholic scientists 
This is particularly the case in those 
activities which are eminently and 
fundamentally scientific—I am thinking 
of research science. By way of excep. 
tion, I could mention Dr. George 
Sperti and his Institutum Divi Thomae 
in Cincinnati. But I cannot adduce too 
many similar examples. 

Science is an overwhelmingly im. 
portant field of study and activity to. 
day. Scientists sit on the council 
boards of the mighty, and influence 
our whole civilization. I am not in 
favor of discarding our “liberal” tradi- 
tions, nor do I think that every stu. 
dent in a Catholic school should be. 
come a scientist. But I submit that, by 
and large, our Catholic schools are not 
giving the prospective scientist his 
proper chance. 

I am thinking of stereotyped meth- 
ods of teaching what is called “sci- 
ence.” I am thinking of so many 
schools where the superior student is 
encouraged to go into “liberal” sub. 
jects rather than into science, without 
adequate reason. I am thinking of the 
lack of stimulation of that research 
mentality which is but the educated 
continuation of the curiosity of the 
child. 

There are signs of some little im- 
provement. But these are exiguous 
consolation for those of us who are 
concerned with the proper position of 
the Catholic school graduate in sci- 
ence, and in our civilization. 

(Rev.) J. FRANKLIN Ewsne, S.J. 
Director, 
Office of Research Services 

Fordham University 


New York, N. Y. 
Voice of the Gael 


Epiror: One of the advantages of 
being attached to the Standard is 
that I see a copy of AMERICA every 
week. I assure you that I read it with 
great interest and much profit. I ad- 
mire your work very much. 

There are many people in different 
parts of the world of whom you have 
no knowledge, but who appreciate the 
importance of your work, As one of 
them I wish you continued success. 

Basi CLANCY 
Feature Editor 
Dublin, Ireland 
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